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FRAGMENTS: A memoir of 
personal recollections drawn from 
a lifetime of struggle in the cause of 
anarchism. By Sam  Dolgoff, 
Cambridge Refract Publications, 
1986 ISBN 0-946222-04-5 $15.00 
(Jura Books) 

Until the founding of the modern state 
of Israel in the aftermath of WWII, the 
Jews were a_ people menticred 
throughout every country in the world. 
The principles of anarchism which 
rejects the concept of the nation-state, 
was thus, intellectually, extremely 
attractive to a large number of Jewish 
radicals and workers - for prior to 1946, 


the Jews had no state. The Jewish 
condition of statelessness was greatly 
reinforced during the last century by 
the fact that many Russian and East 
European Jewish refugees and 
immigrants who came to America in 
large numbers at this time, were forced 


to work under appalling working 


conditions as unskilled factory hands - 
and looked toward radical 
industrial-unionism and _ syndicalist 
movements as a way of achieving a 
better life for themselves and ali of 
humankind. This unique carapace 
of a stateless and immigrant, people 
pushed into the cogs and wheels of the 
American industrial dream/nightmare 
spawned many prominent Jewish anar- 
chists and thinkers; Emma Goldman, 
Alexander Berkman and Rudolf Rocker 
(convert) to name but the most famous 
of them. 

Sam Dolgoff pepeasentel one of the 
last surviving (sadly now dead) 
members of a generation of young 
anarchists and anarcho- syndicalists 
which developed from the activities of 
the I[.W.W. (American 
anarcho-syndicalist union), Jewish 
Socialism and the pioneering work of 


Berkman, Goldman and others in the 
generation before them. His 
autobiography, Fragments, takes us 
back over many, many years of 
American anarchist and Labour history 
and represents a valuable and 
important political document which is 
historically and philosophically adept 
and very much worth your while 
reading. 

sam Dolgot! was born in 1902 in 
White Russia to a non-conformist 
Jewish tamily. His father emigrated to 
the USA in 1905 to avoid military 
service - where he worked as a house 
painter and became closely involved in 
a variety of co-operative and voluntary 
organisations in support of newly 
arriving immigrants. His father 
struggled, like most immigrants to 
maintain his family of five children and 
Sam was inevitably forced to work full 
time as an unskilled labourer in the 
factories of industrial America soon 
after graduating from elementary 
school. 

On the advice of his father, the young 
man later learnt the trade of house 
painting - working for small painting 
contractors in Chicago. After a brief 
flirtation with the youth branch of the 
American socialist/communist party, 
Dolgoff, disillusioned with the Socialists’ 
political conniving, eventually 
gravitated towards the ranks of the 
anarchists and the ideas of Proudhon, 
Bakunin, Kropotkin, KReclus and 
Malatesta. Thus began a life of intense 
activity within the anarchist and union 
movement. At first working with the 
"Roads To Freedom" group (a 
libertarian rather than a 
straightforwardly anarchist grouping) 
which due to its lack of internal 
organisation eventually emerged as the 
vanguard group - a committed group of . 
young anarchists and unionists held 


together by a social-anarchist vision of 
the free and self regulating city 
(communitarian anarchism) and worker 
controlled industrial unions 
(anarcho-syndicalism). The Vanguard 
group which survived for 4 or 5 years 
became heavily involved in support of 
anarchists in the Spanish Revolution 
(1936-39) and through its _ sister 
publication, Spanish Revolution (now 
available on micro-film from 
Greenwood publications), attempted to 
publicise the plight of Spanish 
anarchists in the USA. With the 
triumph of Fascism in Spain, the group 
became demoralised and _ fell-apart 
because of inter-personal arguments 
concerning the role of the communist 
party in Russia and Spain. Although 
Dolgoff became involved in many other 
journals and activities throughout his 
long life, the narrative effectively 
breaks off at this point in the book. 
We are then presented with a long 
succession of autobiographical and 
historical sketches, which are indeed 
"Fragments' each momentarily focusing 
upon a small piece of the intricate 
stain- glass window of political history; 
reflections upon the Jewish Labour 
Movement; factionalism; small scale 
communal experimentalism; April 
Farm; Lucy Parsons; Gregory and Olga 
Maximoff; [WW Unemployed Union; 
Ben Reitman; lecture touring; Stelton 
Modern School; Dora Keyser; Lilly 
Sarnoff; Hippolyte Havel; terrorism, 
"alternative communities’ and 
"new-age philosophies; Murray 
Bookchin; battles with Communist 
Party soap-boxers; Cohen’s "Sunrise 
Colony"; Paul Goodman: the Libertarian 
League; ‘Cultura Proletaria’ and Frank 
Gonzalez; Alexandra Kropotkin; 
Catholic Worker’s organisations and 
Dorothy Day; Rudolf Rocker’s pro-war 
stand; Souchy, Santillian and the 


Spanish Revolution; Vernon Richards 
and the "myth" of the CNT-FAI 
"Bureaucracy; corruption in the New 
York City’s Painter's Union; the 
Kentucky Miners Defense Committee; 
the decline of the IWW; Ben Fletcher; 
the Marine Transport Worker’s Union; 
the modern Israeli Anarchist Movement 
etc., and a lot more besides. 

It is always said of the writer, that it 

s "the writer who ultimately has the 
last word, Sam Dolgoff writing at the 
ripe- old-age of 83 and out-living by far, 
of most of the personalities he describes 
was deterrnined to take maximum 
advantage of this fact and privilege of 
autobiographical history. His comments 
about a range of people and events are 
often harsh and controversial. I am not 
however sufficientiv conversant with 
this period of American anarchist 
history to make a value-judgement upon 
the validity of his often outspoken 
criticisms of so many people and 
movements. His assessments however 
are intermixed with much wisdom an# 
mature reflection and makes for an. 
instructive test containing sound and 
objective philosophical advice and refliec- 
tion, whose value goes far beyond that 
of a simple and _ straightforward 
documentation of mid-twentieth century 
anarchist and labour history from one 
man’s viewpoint. 

In many respects it is similar to Irving 
©. Abrahams (a Jewish tailor and 
lawyer with anarchist sympathies from 
the same period), recently published 
memoirs in terms of its historical 
location, subject matter and 
fragmentary construction. Irving S. 
Abrahams: however, although never 
renouncing his anarchist principles - 
later came to doubt the possibility of its 
practical realisation. Dolgoff on the 
other hand always remained faithful to 
the anarchist vision - and his comments 
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upon personalities, events and 
movements right up until the present 
day, make his memoirs much more than 
an interesting historical document and 
give it considerable contemporary 
appeal that is lacking in Abraham’s 
memoirs. 

Dolgoffs long and _ intellectually 
valuable comments upon such issues as 
small-scale communal experimentalism; 
Murray Bookchin’s rejection of class 
analysis; the "new-left'/‘old-left" divide 
of the 1960's; Myrna _ Brietbart’s 
pioneering scholarship upon anarchist 
geography and ecology; reflections upon 
the modern Israeli state and the 
possibilities of peace in the Middle East 
and the revival of anarchism in 
Post-Franco Spain should be of interest 
to anyone concerned with ithe 
intellectual and practical development 
of anarchism and socialism in the 
late-twentieth century. 

The essential message of the book is 

mmense 
despair. Immense despair that so many 
strong-minded men and women, who at 
one point in their lives were inflamed 
by the spirit of anarchy, but who later 
gave up their idealism or actively came 
to betray the movement. Dolgoft’s 
attitude is however, like that of 
Kropotkin, who when questioned about 
whether he never became depressed 
about the high "burn-out" rate amongst 


his comrades and associates, replied "we © 


have had the best of them in any case." 
Dolgoff, again also like Kropotkin, who 
stated in his memoirs "that revolutions 
are born of hope not despair," remained 
undaunted by the practical failures of 
the socialist, anarchist and 
anarcho-syndicalist organisations in 
which he played a part. 

The failure of the Spanish Revolution 
and the decline of the IWW, Dolgoff 
concludes, was not due to any lack of 
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organisation, vision or energy on the 
part of its members - but simply due to 
a lack of numbers. The Spanish 
Revolution - a few million anarchists in 
isolated enclaves of the vast European 
Continent that was hurtling towards 
holocaust and an all-out battle against 
the dark-forces of international fascism, 
was doomed from its very inception. 
The decline of the IWW was due more 
to state-capitalist military power 
monopoly and the corrupting influence 
of the Communist Party rather than a 
fundamental lack of orientation and 
good-sense amongst its ranks. 
Essentially, Sam Dolgoff’s message to 
the young is that anarchism although 
defeated, it has not been routed. Its 
ideals and visions although having 
occasionaily flowered like a few early 
blossoms in a brief spring thaw - stand 
poised to burst forth and outshadow all 
the other trees in the orchard of 
political and social ideals. Like our 
biological genes, our social ideas are 
likewise passed on and reproduced in 
the next generation. Sam Dolgoffin his 
assessment of his long involvement with 
the anarchist movement, although no 
doubt full of his idiosyncrasies, strikes 
me as an honest attempt to point to 
what he considers to be bad genotypes 
and evolutionary dead-ends within the 
organisation and evolution of our 
movement - in the hope that the next 
generation of anarchists may not make 
the same mistakes again and again. 
My only hope is that, the next 
generation will take the trouble to read 
and learn from Dolgoff’s timely work. 
Refract publications have done an 
excellent production job. The print is 
clear, bold and easy upon the eye. The 
front cover is attractive and inviting. It 
is fully indexed (8 pages at back and a 
2 page contents listing at the front) 
which greatly enhances the book’s 
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potential as a ready source of reference 
and information about the many 
personalities and events with which he 
was involved. Sam Dolgoff was the 
author and translator of numerous 
books, articles and pamphlets (including 
Black Rose’s Bakunin on Anarchy). A 
brief bibliography concentrating on 
foreign language as well as English 
editions of his major books is included 
at the front of the book. Two long 
appendixes containing a selection of 
Dolgoff’s political journalism are provid- 
ed at the back. These articles cover all 
manner of 

issues from Ghanaian Nationalism to 
Mao Tre-Tung’s China. The standard of 
this journalism is generally high and 
MA & PH.D. students looking for a 
suitable area of anarchist scholarship 
could certainly be encouraged to 
conduct further researches into Dolgoff’s 
journalistic legacy. Although the text 
includes a few illustrations. these are 
generally of poor quality. ‘This is to my 
mind the only fault in what is otherwise 
a beautifully produced document. 
Selling at around $15 Aus., the text 
really should have included a few more 
pictures. In this respect Irving S. 
Abraham’s Memoirs (indeed like the 


production of other titles of the Charles — 


H. Kerr Publishing Co., eg. The 
Haymarket Scrapbook, is far superior 
with respect to its graphical content. 
Anyway many thanks to Sam Dolgoff 
for producing a lively and 
philosophically unified autobiography 
and to Refract Publications for doing an 
excellent production job. There are still 
many copies in stock (at Jura) - but do 
be quick to secure your copy! For this 
is a new and important historical text 
and its value will be immediately 
realised by scholars of labour and 
anarchist history. Unfortunately 


anarchist books have a habit of being 


out of print for long periods of time - 
but let’s hope not! 


THE LAST DAYS OF CHRIST THE 
VAMPIRE by J.G. Eccarius, San 
Diego, III Publishing, 1988 & 1990. 
ISBN 0-9622937-0-9 $6.95 (Jura 
Books) 

"The Professor walking down College 
Avenue, noticed that Paul (a 
“born-again’ Christian) was preaching 
to a small group of people: 

"18 not the answer, money is not the 
answer. None of these can give you 
eternal life. Jesus is the answer." 

“excuse me, sir,’ said the Professor. 

"yes?" responded Paul. 

"Are you talking about Christ the 
Vampire?" said the Professor. 

"What?" 

"Christ the vampire. He was a 
magician in ancient Palestine. The 
Romans tried to kill him." The 
Professor noticed the horror on Paul’s 
face and the amusement and disgust of 
different onlookers. "Only they didn’t 
know that you had to drive a stake 
through his heart. Who-ever accepts 
his kiss gets sucked into the whole trip 
and becomes a mindless zombie 
wandering around trying to suck in the 
living by saying things like "Jesus is the 
answer’. 

"Lucifer, this man is possessed by the 
devil," screamed Paul, pointing his 
finger at the Professor. 

The onlookers were exciting quickly. 
The Professor had not anticipated the 
violence of Paul’s reaction. He said very 
calmly, "You'll get better if you stay 
away from the other zombies.” 

We walked away, purposefully casual 
but very aware in case Paul should 
attempt a physical attack. He was able 
to contain his laughter only for the 
distance of half the block. But as his 
friend Jack had said, "If you could kill 


that vampire with laughter alone, 
Voltaire or Twain would have done him 
in." (pp13-14). , 

So ends the first chapter of J.G. 
Eccarius’s first novel, The Last Days of 
Christ: The Vampire. Little however 
did the Professor suspect that what he 
assumed to be a harmless prank would 
arouse so much interest and hostility in 
his church dominated home town of 
Providence. 

Teenagers and street-kids who have 
been having strange dreams about 
Christian vampires soon flock to his 
house for guidance whilst right-wing 
Christian lunatics prepare for his 
assassination. Soon he is forced to flee 
his home town. Catapulted against his 
will into an anti-church and 
anti-christian movement. Inadvertently 
serving as the catalyst to an 
anti-religious movement of global 
proportions, with a momentum and 
logic of its own, and over which he had 
no control. People everywhere become 
convinced that Christ really is a 
vampire, that Christians not so much 
share in the blood of Christ - but 
actively donate it to Jesus and his 
representatives - becoming weakened 
unthinking zombies in the process. 
Soon hundreds of thousands of people 
all over America take to burning and 
graffiting churches and becoming 
obsessed by the need to end by hammer 
and stake the blood- thirsty reign of 
Jesus Christ: The Vampire. 

Vampirism - living directly off another 
person’s blood - is an ancient metaphor 
for "ultimate exploitation”. Although 
the capitalist and managerial classes 
may live off the sweat of other people’s 
brows they do not actively drink their 
blood. The difference between 
vampirism and capitalism is, however, 
only one of degree. Vampirism is 
simply the mythological extension of the 


urge to benefit from the exploitation of 
others, vis a vis - the values enshrined 
in the capitalist ideology. That the 
vampire plague is traditionally passed 
on tnrough the love-bite and sexual 
seduction adds a sexual as well as a 
material aspect to the myth of 
vampiristic exploitation. The young 
sex-slave the victim of capitalist 
sex-ploitation chained to the bed so that 
business people might buy the 
satisfaction that they lack in their own 
lives being only slightly better off than 
the unpaid sexual victim of the vampire 
whose lust for blood and_ sexual 
life-energy leads it to commit every 
greater acts of depravity. 

The linking of capitalism and 
vampirism is a recurring theme through 
the novel which is interspersed with 
philosophical dialogues upon the nature 
and relationship of religion, capital, and 
power. The heroes are largely street 
kids but their analysis of the 
contradictions contained *in_ the 
relationship of the Christian Right, 
capitalism and technology with regard 
to exploitation are coherent and 
sophisticated. "Capitalism needs 
Christianity" observes street hero Joey: 
“its part of the system to keep people 
lobotomized. There is however a 
contradiction because capitalism also 
needs science; when Christianity gets 
out of hand it can slow up technology 
and production." (p31-2). 

Although the heroes are on many 
occasions described as anarchists, the 
role of the modern totalitarian state is 
very much underplayed, presenting us 
with a drama which is staged in the 
modern world but is awkwardly 
medieval in terms of its conceptions of 
power-play. The Pope and Christian 
Right in league with the merchant 
classes, are, as in Medieval times, all 
powerful and the state in so far as it 


exists at all, is merely the agent of the 
clergy. The idea of a godless and 
secular, but no less' totalitarian 
nation-state, although not ignored is 
somewhat down played in favour of a 
dialogue in which anarchism (is by 
implication) defined as_ being 
anti-religious; pagan; anti-Church and 
anti-establishment; the province of 
street-kids and punks rather than an 
organised people’s movement against 
the secular state. This is not to say 
that the novel is unanarchist - but 
rather one in which the discussion of 
anarchism is somewhat precluded by 
the author’s use of the gothic, which 
looks back to a period of history before 
the emergence of a secular state and 
the development of an _ organised 
anarchist movement in the wake of the 
English, American and _ French 
Revolutions. The description of the 
characters as anarchist, although quite 
legitimate in terms of their overall 
political outlook is somewhat 
meaningless within a gothic framework 
which sees things primarily as a fight 
between good and evil rather than 
between the individual and community 
against the totalitarian state. 


The book is also very short, more of a — 


novella or novelette than a full-blown 
novel. Although, to the authors credit, 
the characters of Johney and the 
Professor are portrayed with much skill, 
due depth and elegance. In many cases 
the novel’s shortness means that the 
various protagonists are not sufficiently 
vivid (simply names necessary for the 
conclusion of the plot). Although the 
book begins with much energy it tends 
to peter-out towards the climax and 
then ends far to hastily in a confused 
and unconvincing manner. Despite this 
J.G. Eccarius, in this, which I assume 
to be his first novel (he has since 
published another) displays in many 


parts of the novel much literary and 
imaginative skill and the book compares 
favourably with M. Gilliland’s, The 
Free. In both cases we are presented 
with writers, still at the very beginning 
of their literary careers, who show 
much promise and perseverance, and 
can only go on to produce better and 
better things! 

Much of the above criticism is in many 
ways to. over-intellectualise one’s 
response to this work. The novel is 
essentially a spoof aimed at infuriating 
and ridiculing born-again Christians as 
newly infected victims of "Christ: The 
Vampire" and the "Bat- bit" Evangelical 
mission the author throws a timely 
back-hander into the _ kidneys of 
American fundamentalist and Christian 
revivalism. For anyone who has ever 
witnessed the mental degeneration of a 
friend or colleague into "born-againism" 
the vampire explanation is plausible as 
any other. How else, one often 
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wonders, can people come to believe in 
such horseshit - unless they have been 
bitten by Christian vampires. Spray 
paint every church in red and black 
lettering: "BEWARE!! CHRIST IS A 
VAMPIRE & HE AND HIS ZOMBIE 
FOLLOWERS ARE AFTER YOUR 
BLOOD - is the essential "call to action" 
of this bunch of American street punks 
and graffiti artists. We hope to see 
your messages to the pope and other 
self-appointed religious blood-suckers, 
everywhere - on every church, steeple 
and spire. 


THE FREE by M. Gilliland, 
London: (Attack International 1990) 
- $6.00 (Jura Books). This novel is 
about a group of Londoners who are 
members of "THE FREE" - an anarchist 
federation of self- managed 
co-operatives which sought "a country 
without cops or rulers or rich parasites 
sucking on the poor". England is repre- 
sented as being locked into an 
ever-deepening decline in which both 
the State and capitalist industry are 
verging on bankruptcy. The only hope 
for the ever burgeoning pool of 
unemployed people is to join the "FREE 
CO-OP’s" - developing out of extended 
squatting collectives - and whose "secret 


weapon", was to provide "food, housing 


and work", from the corpse of capitalism 
and the state. | 
Eventually the "FREE UNIONS' 
infiltrate strategic industries (docks, 
railways, etc.) and a spontaneously 
organised general strike places "THE 
FREE" in a position of agro-industrial 
autonomy. Although the anarchist 
revolution is partially successful, 
American intervention and a protracted 
guerrilla war sap the life-blood of the 
"FREE". Max, the nominal hero is 
reduced to working a 10 hour shift ona 
totalitarianally supervised razor 
production line. The novel is thus, far 
from a*Xxappy one, and may be justly 
characterised as an anarcho-synicalist 
dystopia in the Orwellian tradition. It 
does however end on a hopeful note and 
perhaps its message is that although 
the spirit of freedom can never be 
destroyed the battle between freedom 
and tyranny maybe a never-ending one. 
One criticism is that the story moves 
far too quickly from the revolutionary 
honeymoon to the depths of reaction. 
Although we are told that the Free 
Unions and collectives "survived for 
several years’ (parallelling the Spanish 
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Revolution) we are at no point given a 
detailed account of a _ working 
agro-industrial collective or syndicate. 
(See E. Pataud’s and E. Pouget’s classic 
syndicalist utopia. Syndicalism and the 
Co-operative Commonwealth, Oxford 
1909; or Marge Percy’s Women on The 
Edge of Time). The novel is short, 
direct (and once you have mastered the 
dubious representation of a London 
accent), written in an easily digestible 
style. It is thus an ideal companion for 
the Monday morning bus ride to work. 


ACT FOR YOURSELVES by Peter 
Kropotkin. London: Freedom Press, 
' 1988, ISBN 0900384387 - $5.10 (Jura 
Books) Kropotkin, newly released from 
Clairvaux prison (Lyons, France) 
returned to England at a time of great 
industrial turmoil - anxious to become 
an active voice in the newly re-emerging 
British Socialist movement. To this 
end, he contributes a long series of 
unsigned "Leader" articles on the 
subject of revolution in England, to the 
London based anarchist journal, 
Freedom, which he helped to found in 


1886. These articles, largely written — 


between 1886-90 - when there appeared 
to be a real possibility of revolution in 
England - were intended to be 
republished in book form - insufficient 
funds at the time precluded this from 
happening. Thus the Freedom 
Collective as part of its Centenary 
Celebrations has quite appropriately 
decided to honour Kropotkin by 
publishing this “lost work" that has 
remained forgotten for nearly a century. 
~The book is well laid out and beautifully 
edited by N. Walter and H. Becker. 
The book was written simultaneously 
with his classic communi- 
tarian-anarchist utopia, The Conquest 
of Bread - and _ covers are similar 
ground. Revolution is depicted as a 


spontaneous and torrential mode of 
accelerated social evolution, whose first 
constructive deed must be to open the 
granaries and liberate the housing, 
thereby providing everybody with "food, 
shelter and housing". Expropriation of 
the means of production must be carried 
out on a local or communal basis 
without any centralised governmental 
direction (the emergence of such 
necessarily heralding the failure of the 
revolutionary enterprise). Freely consti- 
tuted groups of consumers and 
producers, later federating on an 
inter-communal basis, provide for those 
needs and requirements not catered for 
within the individual community, 
workshop or factory. Improved (and 
locally based) methods of "intensive" 
agriculture (the exact opposite of 
agro-industrial mono-culture) combined 
with the benefits of co-operative 
industrial practices would rapidly usher 
in a new era of intellectual and material 
"well-being for all". 

The collected articles were written 
under immense financial (et.al) 
hardship and are not of consistent 
quality (this is especially true of those 
dealing with human nature and the 
relationship of the individual to the 
collective. In this respect it may well 
have been worth including his long and 
not re-published address to the aborted 
anarchist Paris Congress of 1900; 
“Communism and Anarchy’ Freedom 
July/August 1901). Nonetheless some of 
the articles are classic Kropotkinania 
and in spite of ill-health and 
unfamiliarity with the English language 
he manages to address the English 
situation and _ psychology with 
remarkable clarity and perception. It 
thus represents a_ considerable 
achievement which is qualitatively 
different from its more famous French 
sister, The Conquest of Bread. Well 
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worth republishing and well worth 
reading, 
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Elisee Reclus: Anarchist, Geographer 


Elisee Reclus (1830-1905) excelled as 
both a geographer and anarchist 
theoretician. He was one of the most 
respected geographers of the 19th 
Century and probably the most prolific 
of all time (e.g. his New Universal 
Geography, but a small percentage of 
his total output - consisting of 19 
volumes sold in weekly booklets of 
35,000 words over a pericd of 19 years). 

As an anarchist; he was respected by 
Bakunin (Reclus joined his~ secret 
brotherhood in 1865): took an active 
part in many of the important anarchist 
conferences of the 1870’s-80’s (during 
which much of what is now considered 
"traditional" anarchist theory was 
hammered out); generously funded and 
sometimes edited, Principle (Swiss), 
French anarchist periodicals of the 
period (e.g. Jura Bulletin, The Rebel 
and The New Times) as well as 
producing a good number of popular 
pamphlets and books on the subject of 
anarchism and its practical realisation. 


He was a calm, gentle and overtly . 


scholarly man. A life-long vegetarian 


who held an all-embracing vision of — 


global federative harmony and 
"universal brotherhood". His anarchism 
(according to his contemporary, and 
great anarchist historian, Max Netlau) 
was ‘wide, wonderfully tolerant and 
uncompromising.” 

Unlike Kropotkin, who gave up a more 
than promising career as a professional 
geoprapher, in order to devote himself 
more fully to the anarchist cause, 
Reclus could see no_ contradiction 
between the two - Indeed, for him they 
were inseparable (at the time of his 


death, Reclus was completing the 
entirely practical geographical task of 
compiling a worldwide survey of 
volcanoes). His anarchism, nonetheless 
underlies much of his geography Gust 
as geography informs Kropotkin’s 
anarchism) - and this is especially so in 
the area of what we would now term 
"ecology'. His geography was dedicated 
to studying the relationship of ordinary 
people to their environment. The title 
of his last great work, the six volume, 
Humankind and the Earth, 1s indicative 
that the interaction of humans with 
their environment was at the forefront 
of his researches. Indeed, Reclus may 
justly be considered one of the founders 
of environmental geography. The 
following passage, from an early work, 
is perhaps illustrative of Reclus’s 
thoroughly modern attitude, and 
profound respect for nature which 
underlies much of his writing: 

"The developments of mankind are 
tied in the most intimate fashion with 
the natural environment. A _ secret 
harmony is established between the 
earth and the people which it nourishes, 
and when impudent societies permit 
themselves to lay a hand on what 
makes the beauty of their domain, they 
always end up repenting it’. (Du 
Sentiment de la nature dansies societies 
modernes, 1886). Reclus, like 
Kropotkin, was an optimist, and was 
not one to stress the destructive aspects 
of the human/planet relationship. Like 
Kropotkin, Reclus believed that the 
intelligent and ecologically informed use 
of science and technology could produce 
harmony, beauty and abundance for all. 
But, warns Reclus, this cannot occur 
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without moral and social progress. 
Harmony with nature (see Bookchin) 
cannot come about unless humanity 
embraces the principles of anarchism 
and creates a global federation of free 
peoples. 

"Sciences...shows us the means to 
embellish the earth’s surface and to 
make it the garden dreamed of by the 
poets of all ages. But it alone cannot 
finish the great work. The progress in 
knowledge must correspond with moral 
progress. The trails of the planet will 
not have their complete harmony if men 
are not first united in a concert of 
justice and peace. To become truly 
beautiful, the "Beneficent mother" must 
wait until her sons embrace each other 
as brothers and until they have finally 
concluded the great federation of 
peoples" (La Terre, Vol.2, 1869). 

And indeed, Reclus’s life and works 
testify that his desire to see global 
environmental! and social harmony was 
no idle rhetoric. He lived for the best 
half of his life on the proceeds of his 19 
volume Universal Geography, which 
embraces all places and peoples of the 
world and in his_ twilight-years 
squandered his last few cents in a 
singularly unsuccessful attempt to 
construct an absolutely encrmous, scale 
model of the Earth at the Paris Expo of 
1900. 

Unfortunately there is virtually 


nothing written by Reclus readily — 


available, let alone in print, in the 
English language. There have however 
been two recent biographies - both of 
which are academic and _ scholarly 
nature. Nonetheless, the authors are 
more than sympathetic to anarchism 
and write about their chosen subject 
with intelligence and clarity. Both 
books display the highest academic 
standards - in that they are objective, 
rigorous and excellently researcned. 
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eography of Freedom: The 
Odyssey of Elisee Reclus by Marie 
Fleming; Quebec: Black Rose 1988 
$12.35 (Jura Books) ISBN 4- 

The book claims to be a biographical 
account of Reclus’s political and social 
thought and may be roughly divided 
into two halves. In the first half we are 
given a fairly standard biographical 
account of Reclus with particular 
emphasie on his political development 
from his birth in 1830 up to the time of 
the Paris Commune of 1871 (the time, 
hike so many others, of his total 
conversion to the cause of anarchism). 
The second half of the book discusses 
important themes and issues in Reclus’s 
political thought and career on a 
chapter by chapter basis. Reclus’s 
position on property, theft, terrorism, 
science, education, evolution, revolution 
and environmentalism are _ all 
individually discussed and his ideas on 
all these matters compared with the 
thoughts of other prominent anarchist 
theoreticians of the period. Reclus had 
serious disagreements with many of his 
comrades over his outspoken support for 
theft and terrorism. | 

Both of these issues are discussed at 
length and with intelligence. Reclus’s 
political thought (not surprisingly) is 
most frequently compared with that of 
Kropotkin - and the author in this 
respect presents us with a sound and 
fair evaluation of the differences and 
similarities. The lengthy accounts of 
numerous anarchist conferences of the 
1870’s-80’s are not particularly well laid 
out and make difficult reading. The 
book 1s introduced by the anarchist 
historian, George Woodcock, who is 
keen to poimt out that Reclus’s 
passionate curiosity about the 
interaction of humankind with its 
environment “would have made him 
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entirely at home among the anarchist 
ecologists of today’. 


ELISEE RECLUS: Historian of 
Nature by Gary S. Dunbar; 
Connecticut, Archon Books, 1978, 
$11.40 (Hardback) - (ura Books) 
ISBN 0- 208-01746-1 

Although not intended as a companion 
work, Prof. Dunbar’s (Prof. Geography, 
University of California) biographical 
study of Reclus may be usefully treated 
as such. In that the biography attempts 
to document Reclus’s geographical, 
rather than political career, and in 
concentrating less on his early life fills 
in many of the biographical details not 
covered in the Fleming’s study. (And 
vice versa). The author has however a 
sound understanding of anarchist 
theory and Reclus’s political career is by 
no means neglected. The author 
obviously has an _ extremely high 
personal regard for MReclus and 
consequently provides us with a warm 
and engaging account of his life. In 
some respects this is something of a 
pity, as the book is largely biographical, 
and I for one was hoping for a much 
more detailed and scientific evaluation 
of Reclus’s contribution to geographical 
progress. The author does however, 
give us a fair description of the content, 
extent, volume and _ sheer literary 
beauty of Reclus’s geographical legacy 
which is simply tantalising to anyone 
interested in the history of geographical 
and ecologist-anarchist thought. I for 


one would certainly enjoy reading a | 
non-biographical account devoted exclu- 


sively to Reclus’s geography. 

Dunbar obviously has similar feelings 
in this respect, and concludes this study 
with an appeal to his geographical col- 
leagues to explore their intellectual 
heritage. 

"The popular discovery of ecology and 


the new social geography in recent 
years has given a special cachet to 
radical or activist geographers." In 
raising the call for a more "relevant" 
geography, they are not entirely 
innovative, because the anarchist 
geographers were saying essentially the 
same things a century ago. This 
reminder is not meant to depreciate the 
earnestness of the present-day 
geographers who want to be social 
activists but merely to ask them to 
explore their intellectual heritage’. 

I must say that I share Dunbar’s 
concern and it is my sincere hope that 
an anarchist with a keen interest in 
geography and ecology, an historical 


turn of mind, a sound ability in French 


and a voracious appetite for reading can 
furnish us with a detailed assessment of 
Reclus’s geography in the English 
language. He is obviously an important 
and much neglected thinker. To this 
end, the book includes a useful and 
comprehensive 28 page bibliography. 
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Remaking Society by J ay 
Bookchin Quebec: Black Rose 
Books 1989, ISBN 0-921689-02-0 
$11.10 (Jura Books) 

Murray Bookchin’s, Remaking Society 
is the latest in a series of three recently 
published books (The Modern Crisis 
1987, Urbanisation Without Cities, 
1987) devoted to expounding his "self- 
styled" 
green-anarchism-Social Ecology. The 
book’s primary target is what Bookchin 
quite rightly perceives as a "sinister 
anti-enlightenment tendency" surfacing 
within certain strands of contemporary 
ecology and feminism, viz; “eco-feminist- 
neo-primitivism" and "deep ecology" 
(though what’s "deep" about it defies 
logical explanation). While mystical or 
"“quasi-theological" varieties of 
eco-feminism with their emphasis on 
goddesses, ritual, witch-craft and 
woodsprites are promptly dismissed as 
"more infantile than feminist" deep 
ecology with its squalid admixture of 
Ludditism, anti-humanism, mysticism 
and neo-Malthusianism is the subject of 
a deservedly lengthy and trenchant 
critique. 

Deep ecologists (for those unfamiliar 
with their theories) believe that our 
species is no more important than any 
other - espouse the doctrine of biological 
egalitarianism, - and focusing upon the 
environmental damage caused by 
humankind, conclude that the human 
species is an evolutionary disaster. 
While some deep- ecologists, (believing 
that human beings are no more 
important than cockroaches) actively 
look forward to the extinction of our 
species, others maintain that the 
human population should be reduced by 
99% (like the Pol Pot approach) and 
return to an exclusively hunter gather 
existence. 

That anybody can take this kind of 
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version of 


simplistic, backward looking, 
neo-primitivist and straight forwardly 
reactionary clap-trap seriously is really 
quite astonishing. Nonetheless several 
deep ecology sroups have made 
something of a media scoop and have 
even managed to print their views in 
the American I.W.W. (ndustrial 
Workers of the World) paper "Industrial 
Worker". Many anarchists and 
anarcho-syndicalists initially embraced 
"yacical” ecology groups because of their 
cirect-actionist approach to eco-political 
activism, The existence of groups such 
as Earth First, who openly flog a car 
bumper sticker carrying the slogan 
MALTHUS WAS RIGHT, has however, 
confirmed the need for an urgent 
re-assessment of the _ relationship 
between traditional anarchist 
thecry/practice and contemporary 
eco-radicalism. Thus although 
Bookchin’s new book is not without 
many faults, any attempt at providing, 
a rational, realistic and above all, 
"human centred" analysis of ecological 
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theory in terms of a broadly anarchist 
perspective can only be welcomed. 
Bookchin’s central thesis is that deep 
ecologists by focusing upon humanity as 
an undifferentiated whole (implying 
that every member of our species is 
equally to blame for environmental 
problems) completely ignore the deep, 
and indeed, bitter divisions (of race, 
class and gender) that exist within our 
species. For it is blindingly obvious 
that corporate banks, multi-nationals 
and a handful of rapacious capitalist 
hooligans, who represent only a very 
small percentage of humanity, have had 


a disproportionately large stake in | 


perpetuating environmental havoc. 

Beyond this, Bookchin points out, that 
deep ecologists in regarding humanity 
as a "static zoological phenomenon" fail 
to appreciate that humans live in 
specific societies, with specific 
structures and social histories, which 
are always capable of radical change 
and which may be more or less capable 
of living in a dynamic ecological 
harmony with the natural world. In 
short, Bookchin argues, that the deep 
ecologists in their depiction of the 
human animal, want only disregard the 
Aristotelian dictum, that it is the 
uniquely "political" one. And indeed, 
deep ecologists in regarding humans as 
undifferentiated zoological phenomena 
incapable of choice and conscious social 
evolution or change completely evade 
any meaningful socio-political analysis 
whatsoever. 

Bookchin thus argues that rather than 
blame humanity, as such, when 
attempting to address_ ecological 


concerns we must look at the specific | 


social structures that humanity has 
developed throughout history. He 
concludes that structures which 
promote hierarchy and thus allow 
domination of human by human (either 


individually or by class and state) has 
historically led to a society which is 
saturated by a psychology of 
domination. The domination of human 
by human, he argues both proceeded 
and resulted in, the urge to dominate 
nature. It is only when humans can 
learn to live with one another on the 
basis of equality and solidarity in a 
non-domineering fashion that we will 
begin to live in harmony with the 
natural world. | 

The book in many respects reads like 
a history of world civilisation as he 
attempts to trace the emergence and 
transformation of social domination 
from the stone-age to the totalitarian 
State. Throughout he emphasises 
historical turning points (e.g. medieval 
communes or the communes of the 
French Revolution) where humanity 
could have consciously chosen 
alternative historical paths to that of 
the nation state which may have 
resulted in a less domineering and more 
ecologically integrated social practice. 
He ends his historical overview with an 
appeal to reconsider early utopian 
writers and take seriously anarchist 
writers such as Bakunin, and especially 
Kropotkin. Drawing on these writers, 
he concludes by asking for "an ecological 
society, structured around a confederal 
commune of communes each of which 
would be shaped to conform with the 
eco-system and bio-region in which it is 
located". 

Perhaps the most disappointing aspect 
of the book (apart from the 
extraordinary amount of 
"name-dropping" in the central sections) 
is the timidity and wooliness of the 
concluding chapter, entitled "getting 
from here to there" in which he talks 


about everything but practical 
organisational proposals for the revolu- 
tionary overthrows of existing social 
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conditions. He rejects traditional class 
analysis but offers no _ discernible 
alternative other than talking in vague 
terms about fostering a "transclass’ 
approach to contemporary 
environmental problems. In many re- 
spects this contradicts much of what he 
has to say about the urgent need to 
dismantle hierarchy. For class 
structure is surely the most pervasive 
form of hierarchy in our present society. 


Beyond this, history teaches us that no 


change will occur, in this respect, 
without bitter struggle, and this 
requires organisation and commitment 
of the workers acting as a class for 
themselves. 

It is the workers who interact with 


nature to produce the wealth - 
doing so they cause environmental 
damage they must be made aware of it 


otherwise. Workers must boycott 
environmentally hazardous chemicals, 
refuse to work in factories that emit 
dangerous substances, campaign for the 
use of local, renewable or alternative 
energy supplies and insist on the 
rational deployment of scarce resources. 
It is only when the workers refuse to 

take part in the wholesale destruction 
of our planet in the course of their 
everyday working lives that any real 
rogress can be made. _ All of this 
requires an immense amount of working 
class organisation - unfortunately 
something Bookchin and his followers 
have precious little to say about. 


London, Freedom Press, 1988 ISBN 
0900884468. | 

William Blake (1757-1827) was born to 
a family of modest means in mid 18th 
Century London. He served his 
apprenticeship as an engraver and in 
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his mid twenties entered the Royal 
Academy of Art where he learned to 
paint. Although unrecognised in his 
own day and dying in obscure poverty 
he is generally regarded as one of the 
most outstanding painters and 
engravers of his time and as one of the 
most imaginative and original poets 
that England has ever produced. Peter 
Marshall’s delightful new work "William 
Blake: Visionary Anarchist" is a worthy 
attempt to interpret the prose and 
poetry of this central figure in English 
romanticism. 

Two of the primary functions of 
literature and the printed word in 
general is to delight and inform; to 
produce a unified work of art and 
instruction. Accordingly Peter 
Marshall’s book has a twofold aspect or 
purpose: | 
(a) To provide a short, lively, easily 


readable introductory overview of a 


preat romantic poet from a libertarian 
standpoint. 
(b) To provide a scholarly philosophical 
thesis that attempts to prove that 
William Blake was an Anarchist, albeit, 
a ‘visionary one’. 

It is the opinion of the present 
reviewer that whilst the author 
succeeds admirably in the first of these 


aspects or purposes he fails to provide 
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adequate support for his claim that 
Blake was in some sense an anarchist. 
The book in-so-far as it is an attempt 
to provide a lively and _ readable 
introduction to Blake’s work and 
libertarian thought in general is a 
complete success. The work although 
scholarly and serious (by which I do not 
imply that it is overly academic) uses 
clear language, is straightforward and 
exhibits a succinctness and economy of 
style in its analysis. The division of the 
book into short, easily readable chapters 
of a few pages is an additional aid to 
the reader unfamiliar, or ill-acquainted 
with either Blake’s poetry or anarchist 
life-philosophy in general. 


The overall presentation and- 


production is excellent. Coloured paper, 
bold print and the inclusion of a good 
number of Blake’s own etchings and 
paintings make for a very attractive 
volume. (The full colour reproduction of 
Blake’s famous nude "Glad-day" on the 
front cover is particularly striking). 
The book is sufficiently general in its 
approach that it should be of interest to 
anyone who enjoys, writes or has an 
interest in poetry, regardless of their 
political and social views. The close and 
detailed attention to Blake’s views on 
sex, women, ecology, process and nature 


give the analysis and interpretation a | 
contemporary modern appeal. In short | 


the author has produced a modern, 
sound, intelligent and basic introduction 
to Blake’s political and social thought 
that should appeal to people well 
outside the unfortunately all too small 
anarchist book market and readership. 

The author, who also edited the 
Freedom Press selection of William 
Godwin’s political writing possesses a 
generous appreciation of libertarian and 
anarchist theory and a_— sound 
understanding of the central tenets of 
the anarchist critique of the present 


statist era. Blake’s pronouncements 
about specific areas of central concern 
to anarchists; human nature, the state, 
the church, science, education, ecology, 
sex, free society and early industrial 
capitalism are all dealt with on a 
subject by subject basis. Blake, the 
author shows us, has something of 
interest from an anarchist viewpoint, to 
say on all of these things. Of the 
organised church Blake spoke in terms 
of the "direful web" of "state religion" 
which was for him the "source of all 
cruelty" especially in the areas of 
education and _ sexual repression. 
"Prisons,' Blake declares, “are built 
with stones of law, Brothels with bricks 
of religion". Blake was unequivocal in 
his denunciation of the monarchy. In 
one of his unpublished works a chain of 
excrement ending in the words "A King" 
is represented in a picture entitled "The 
Devil’s arse". Blake had similar senti- 
ments concerning so called 
parliamentary democracy. "When the 
reverence of government is lost’ he 
wrote, “it is better than when it is 
found". But perhaps the most 
interesting of these subject areas from 
a contemporary point of view is Blake’s 
attitude toward nature which has much 
in common with modern social ecology 
and eco-anarchism (and unfortunately 
other extremely degenerate forms of 
quasi-religious earth worship). This is 
particularly apparent in his views 
concerning the relationship between 
science, natural process and ecology. 
Blake rejected the mechanical and 
centralist tenets of Newtonian physics 


which regarded life and nature as 


nothing more than a large machine and 
stressed instead the _ spontaneity, 
creativity and self organisation of living 
matter. In agreement with Heraclitus, 
Zeno, Lao Tse as well as with the tenets 
of modern chaos theory, Blake 
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forth-rightly rejected simplistic 
mechanical concepts of nature. 
Ecological stability was not for Blake 
the result of pre-determined laws or a 
concentrated central force, but was 
rather, the result of a decentralised and 
dynamic balance achieved through the 
complex and spontaneous interplay of a 
host of self organising particulars. 
Blake brought up and destined to live in 
poverty during England’s industrial 
revolution is perhaps most famous for 
his remarks on "the dark satanic mills 
in England’s green and pleasant land". 
He was therefore (dike Charles Dicken’s 
depiction of Coketown in Hard Times or 
Zola’s depiction of a mining town in his 
Germinal) not only genuinely appalled 
by the human misery caused by 
capitalist industrialism and anti-human 
work practices but was additionally 
concerned with the effect that large 


scale and _ profit-centred, capitalist — 


mass-production techniques had upon 
the surrounding environment. The 


following passage perhaps more than © 


any other foreshadows the sentiments of 
our present day eco-activists heroically 
defending our forests from large-scale 
state-capitalist exploitation and 
destruction: 

"To the Eyes of a Miser, a Guinea is 
more beautiful than the Sun, and a bag 
worn with the use of Money has more 
beautiful proportions than a Vine filled 
with Grapes. The tree which moves 
some to tears of joy is in the Eyes of 
others only a green thing that stands in 
the way’. 

Although Peter Marshall does in this 
study convincingly argue that there 
exists in the corpus of Blake’s poetry a 
significant vein of anti-capitalist and 
anti-statist thought that is worthy of 
further consideration and reflection, the 
further claim that Blake was in some 
sense an anarchist appears to be a false 


one. To attach the label "anarchist" to 
a writer (albeit one who passionately 
detested organised authority in all ofits 
forms) before the historical emergence 
of an organised anarchist movement as 
the author has done, although not 
entirely illegitimate is in a broad sense 
an untenable and _ distorted 
interpretation of Blake’s philosophical 
vision. In the attempt to prove his 
thesis the author has in my opinion 
introduced a degree of over-inter- 
pretation and _ strained analysis. 
Although the authors elucidation of the 
anarchist viewpoint is admirably lucid, 
it is not always immediately clear how 
some particularly woolly extract of 
Blake’s "rugged imagery" can be used in 
support of his claim that he was in 
some sense an anarchist. Beyond this 
(and like Tolstoy), Blake’s inability to 
reject religious superstition (unlike 
some of his contemporaries e.g. David 
Hume) places him outside the anarchist 
fold. Contrary to the author's 
disclaimer, it really does matter that 
Blake "happened to consider the ground 
to be organised spirit rather than dead 
matter". 

Anarchism for all that, is not a party 
and must take on board all aspects of 
the human experience, poetry, paintings 
and prose and Blakes works in-so-far as 
they represent the human longing for 
freedom, liberty and self-determination 
are certainly not incompatible with 
modern anarchism as we understand it. 
Peter Marshall’s stimulating and 
colourful study is not only a "good read" 
but is undoubtedly a welcome addition 
to any anarchist’s bookshelf. 


Anarchism & American Traditions 
by Voltairine de Cleyre, See Sharp 
Press; San Francisco, 1989 16pp US. 
$1.00 

Although this article was written at 
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the turn of the twentieth century 
(probably around 1905 and most 
recently republished in the USA 
anarchist journal, The Match in 1972 


and in a 1988 Cobden Press (San 


Francisco) reprint of the Mother Earth 
Publishing associate’s 1914 edition of 
the Selected Works of Voltairine de 
Cleyre) Voltairine de Cleyre’s 
(1866-1912) Anarchism & American 
Traditions remains a relevant and 
important document which is well 
worth republishing in a cheap and 
readily affordable pamphlet form. 
Having said this, the pamphlet, 
although commendably clear and 
forthright in its analysis, does, as an 
historical document use language and a 
style that is somewhat antiquated. This 
coupled with the admirably tight 
presentation of the various arguments 
leaves us with a text that both requires 
and deserves to be read carefully and 
slowly several times over. 

The pamphlet as its title suggests is 
aimed almost exclusively at an 


American audience and is primarily © 


designed to "re-educate" the American 
peoples about the significance, character 
and spirit of their revolution and their 
declaration of independence signed on 
the 4th July 1776. Momentous events 
in the history of the American peoples, 
the spirit and significance of which, de 
Cleyre, justly claims, has _ been 
hideously distorted by apathy, 
capitalism, imperialism and most 
importantly through the overtly 
"statist" history taught in American 
schools. An education which has sought 
"to make the Boston Tea Party Indians 
the one sacrosanct mob in all of history, 
to be revered but never on any account 
to be imitated". 

The pamphlet seeks to explore two 
themes: 
(1) To show the similarities, likenesses 


and differences between revolutionary 
republicanism and anarchism. 

(2) To elucidate the historical reasons 
why revolutionary republicanism with 
its belief in the constitutional guarantee 
of freedom has nonetheless completely 
failed to ensure liberty, progress and 
freedom for the broad masses of the 
American peoples. 

The central thrust of de Cleyre’s thesis 
is therefore to show that the American 
revolution was indeed a_ revolution 
(albeit a republican one) and not merely 
a “war of independence’ and that the 
founding fathers of the American nation 
were genuine revolutionaries who 
having struggled under the effects of 
British imperialism were extremely 
distrustful of (central or generalised) 
government despite their misplaced 
faith in the "paper barriers of 
constitutional restriction". To this end 
de Cleyre quotes extensively from 
Thomas Jefferson himself; whom de 
Cleyre shows was_ anti-militarist 
in-so-far as he reduced the standing 
army of the USA to 3000 and sought 
only to have a "voluntary militia’; 
anti-centralist in-so-far as he sought to 
keep the functions of "general 
government” (over and above that of the 
individual community, town or state) to 
an absolute minimum; clearly 
understood that constitutional liberty 
could only be guaranteed by popular 
mass resistance against the forces of 
tyranny and who openly declared that 
“government was at best a necessary 
evil, at worst an intolerable one". 

Having successfully shown that early 
American republicans were genuine 
rebels who were extremely distrustful of 
centralised authority, de Cleyre goes on 
to discuss the similarity between 
anarchism and _ revolutionary 
republicanism. Early republicans were 
in agreement with the central thrust of 
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anarchist-federalist theory and practice 
in-so-far as they were genuinely 
committed to a vision of the American 
nation consisting of a free federation of 
independent and self-governing towns, 
cities and states as opposed to the 
corrupt, highly centralised and 
governmentally dominated political 
system that exists in the USA today. In 


the words of one early republican: "If — 


ever this vast country is brought under 
a single government, it wil! be one of 
the most extensive corruption, 
indifferent and incapable of wholesome 
care over So wide a spread of surface”. 

It is often difficult to appreciate that 
the individual states of the USA were 
once truly independent of one another 
and that even within these "the hard 
self sustaining and isolated pioneer 
communities of early America" fostered 
a spirit of direct democracy and 
community self-determination which 
has much in common with the 
fundamental principles of social 
anarchism. The parallels that de 
Cleyre draws between anarchism and 
revolutionary republicism are both 
compelling and interesting, and 
moreover, dependent upon a thesis that 
has a long tradition within anarchist 
theory. For anarchism does in its 
rejection of the nation state not 
necessarily reject the idea of the nation 
as such and whilst rejecting the concept 
of the nation state has tended to view 
the nation as a_  loose-knit 
inter-federation of historically and 
territorially independent 
regions sharing a common history or 
experience. | 

P.J. Proudhon (1809-1865), for 
example, who was one of _ the 
intellectual founders of modern 
anarchism (and who _ passionately 
admired the former independence of the 
Swiss cantons and campaigned 


vigorously against the unification of 
Italy under a single government) does 
in one chapter of his influential work, 
The Principle of Federation, attempt to 
delineate two thoroughly counterposing 
visions of the French nation that has 
much in common with the revolutionary 
republicanism of the founding fathers of 
the American nation. The French 
nation prior to its unification through 
Roman conquest, claims Proudhon, 
consisted of a free federation of Gallic 
tribes; “of four distinct races - Gauls, 
Cimbri, Gascons and Ligurians - which 
was further divided into more than 
forty peoples". Although each and every 
one of these tribes had a separate and 
identifiable character, each and every 
one understood that the borders of the 
Gallic nation lay with the "North Sea, 
the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, the 
Alps, the Pyrenees and the Rhine". The 
early French nation rather than 
attempting the imperialistic absorption 
of diversity implied in Roman conquest 
and the development of the state in all 
its various manifestations, had, on the 
contrary, formed a _ loose-knit but 
nonetheless effective confederation of 
national (and sub- national) Gallic 
tribal forces. Ail attempts at 
unification, however successful, had, 
Proudhon asserts, historically led to a 
reduction 1n regional power and hence a 
reduction in the political and social 
power of the broad masses of the Gallic 
peoples. 3 | 
Having discussed. the relationship 
between anarchism and revolutionary 
republicans, de Cleyre goes on to 
discuss the reason for the historical 
failure of the American Constitution 
that republicanism gave birth to. 
Although, de Cleyre discusses a large 
number of reasons for the undoubted 
failure of constitutional government (the 
development of industrial capitalism, 
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human nature, the corrupting nature of 
generalised authority, over- population, 
state education, the failure of the 
judicial system of justice and the 
development of a standing army) 
perhaps the most compelling within the 
context of this review was the break- 
down of "natural community in the 
move away from economic self- 
sufficiency. Whilst the American people 
were willing to wear "home-spun cloth 
and to drink the brew of their own 
growths’, liberty was assured. The 
destruction of the free self governing 
community through consumerism and 
the development of capitalist inspired 
mass production techniques destroyed 
the basis upon which a truly free 
American-Federal-Republic might have 
developed. For de Cleyre concludes: 
"the little must precede the great; the 
local must be the basis of the general; 
that there can be free federation only 
when there are free communities to 
federate. For the same holds good for 
societies as for individuals - those may 
be free who are able to make their own 
living”. 

Perhaps however the failure of the 
American constitution in ensuring 
freedom and liberty was due to the fact 
that its authors and initiators forgot 
that evil begets evil and that to avoid 


evil, it is necessary to bypass it. 


altogether, thus de Cleyre concludes: 
"and now, what has Anarchism to say to 
all this, this bankruptcy of 
republicanism, this modern empire that 
has grown up on the ruins of our early 
freedom? We say this, that the sin our 
fathers’ sinned was that they did not 
trust liberty, wholly. They thought it 
possible to compromise between liberty 
and government, believing the latter to 
be a "necessary evil", and the moment 
the compromise was made, the whole 
misbegotten monster of our present 


tyranny began to grow. Anarchism 
says, make no laws’ whatsoever 
concerning speech, and speech will be 
free, SO Soon as you make a declaration 
on paper that speech will be free, you 
will have a hundred lawyers providing 
that "freedom does not mean abuse, nor 
liberty license"; and they will define and 
define freedom out of existence. Let the 
guarantee of free speech be in every 
man’s determination to use it, and we 
shall have no need for’ paper 
declarations. On the other hand, so 
long as the people do not care to 
exercise their freedom, those who wish 
to tyrannise, will do so; for tyrants are 
active and ardent, and will devote 
themselves in the name of any number 
of gods, religions and otherwise, to put 
shackles upon sleeping men". 
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Confessions of a Drone by Joseph 
Patterson. See Sharp Press, 
California 1989 US .50cents 

The author, Joseph Medill Patterson 
(1979-1946) was the son of a wealthy 
newspaper publishing family. The 
young and rebellious Patterson, tired, 
bored and disillusioned with his life as 
a social parasite became increasingly 
influenced by socialist ideas and set out 
in 1906 with the publication of his short 
essay Confessions of a Drone (The 
Independent, Kansas City August 30th 


1906) to expose the uselessness of the © 


capitalist system of which he was 
representative. 

A drone is a male, non-working bee, 
and is a word commonly used to 
describe a useless idler or a bludger 
who takes everything from society 
without having ever give anything in 
return. The word is also used to denote 
a continuous, boring and monotonous 
noise or conversation. The essay, 
written in a somewhat tedious and 
matter-of-fact style is thus aptly titled; 
representing as it does the plain 
speaking (and guilt ridden) confessions 
of an idling playboy of the capitalist 
class, who frankly admits to having 
inherited (i.e. did nothing whatsoever to 
earn it) and “income of over US$200,000 
a year, spending it ail and producing 
nothing". The author’s confessions and 
conclusions aptly speak for themselves: 

"My income doesn’t descend upon me 
like manna from heaven. It can be 
traced. Some of it comes from the 
profits of a daily newspaper; some of it 
comes from Chicago real estate; some 
from the profits of the United States 
Steel Corporation; some from the profits 
of the American Tobacco Company. 

As to Chicago real estate, I didn’t put 
it there. Some of it, [ have never seen. 
It came into possession of my family 


some years ago when it was cheaper. 
As to Pennsylvania, Tobacco and Steel 
stocks and bonds: I know nothing 
whatsoever about railroads, except how 
to read a timetable and to bless heaven 
for the eighteen hour train. I have 
never been inside a steel mill; and I 
know about tobacco only as a consumer. 
Yet the makers and users of steel and 
tobacco send me on their little cheques 
twice a year. 

In short, I lead a far more highly 
civilised life than the working people. 
It, has offered me the choice of all the 
best things that man in his stay upon 
this earth has discovered, evolved or 
created. The working people do not 
have this choice offered them. There is 
left for them the shoddy things of life - 
hard work and the small reward. I 
have little or no work and the earth’s 
best reward. For instance, it takes to 
support me, just about twenty times as 
much as it takes to support an average 
workingman or farmer. And the funny 
thing about it is that these workingmen 
and farmers work hard all year around, 
while I don’t work at all. 

The work of the working people, and 
nothing else, produces the wealth, 
which by -some_ hocus-pocus 
arrangement is transferred to me, 
leaving them bare. While they support 
me in splendid style, what so I do for 
them? Let the candid upholder of the 
present order answer, for I am not 
aware of doing anything for them. 

The reason the whole capitalist class 
doesn’t give its money and go to work is 
because it doesn’t want to. It is quite 
satisfied with its present arrangement 
of luxury, dominion and idleness. As 
long as the working class is satisfied 
with its present arrangement of 
poverty, obedience and labouriouness, 
the present arrangement will continue. 
But whenever, the working class wants 
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to discontinue the present arrangement 
it can do so. It has the great majority. 
Socialism urges the underpaid to unite 
and insist on receiving the full amount 
of the wealth they produce”. 

Apart from the above confession and 
conclusion, the author does, also, within 
the essay, seek to reply to the various 
arguments that the capitalist class uses 
in support of its continued existence. 
Patterson rejects them all in a clear and 
forthright manner. 

The essay (probably intentionally) is 
somewhat insipid and leaves an 
extremely bad after-taste. And I must 
say I tend to agree with the criticism 
that his own (capitalist) class levelled at 
him in response to this essay (which 
caused something of a sensation at the 
time); "If the young Patterson feels the 
way he does, why doesn’t he give his 
money to the poor?” Patterson either 
couldn’t or wouldn’t give away his 
money - and this perhaps explains the 
treatment he received from the literary 
intelligentsia of the left who treated his 
later novel "A Little Brother of the 
Rich' with sarcasm, bitterness and 
distain (despite being greatly enjoyed by 
the general public). The harshness of 
the left greatly upset Patterson and 
after his brief flirtation with socialism, 
he eventually turned to the right 
successfully rejoining the capitalist 
class into which he had been born. 
This, as the present editor, Chaz Bufe 
remarks, "Was a tragedy", for in 
“Addition to the Independent, Patterson 
went on to found the New York Daily 
News, the first tabloid daily newspaper 
in the U.S., and to publish (with R.R. 
McCormick) the Chicago Tribune. 
Rarely has literary snobbery taken such 
a heavy toll". 

Although the pamphlet is in my 
opinion (and this is probably also 
intentional) far from a literary gem - it 


parliamentary politicking. 


is nonetheless an interesting and 
historically important document within 
the corpus of American socialist 
literature, which for the paltry sum of 
US50cents, I would encourage you to 
buy - if only in order to support its 
publisher, the See Sharp Press. A 
small and independent publishing 
company which has done so much in 
recent years to produce a range of 
cheap, readily affordable, moreover, 
relevant pamphlets concerning atheism, 
anarchism, socialism and other areas of 
importance to us all. 


The Memoirs of Irving S. Abrams 
Charles H. Kerr Publishing 
Company, 1989, $9.45 (Jura Books) 

Abrams was born to Jewish parents in 
London in 1891 and spent most of his 
early childhood in Germany, moving 
with the rest of his family to the U.S.A. 
in 1901. Abrams trained as a tailor 
from which he made a living until 1920 
when he graduated from Law School. In 
his capacity as a lawyer he spent the 
greater part oof his professional life 
defending poor and _ underprivileged 
people (especially anarchists and 
socialists) who could no afford to be 
properly represented. _ 

Abrams from an early age was 
influenced by socialist ideas, joining the 
Socialist Party in 1907. His association 
with the Socialist Party was however 
short lived and he rapidly became 
disillusioned with the petty intrigues, 
wire-pulling and mud-slinging always 
associated with party politics and 
Through 
reading the works of Proudhon, 
Kropotkin and Bakunin he became 
associated with the ideals of anarchism 
and other varieties of 
non-parliamentary socialism, eventually 
placing his considerable energies at the 
service of the Industrial Workers of the 
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World (IWW). 

The IWW was at this time, a powerful 
working class organisation, actively 
supported by its grass roots members 
and greatly feared by employers and 
governments alike: 

"The period of 1905 to the entry of the 
United States into World War 1, 
represents the most interesting period 
in the history of radical activity in this 
country. The IWW was in the heyday of 
its glory and power during that period. 
You could not "bum a ride" on a freight 
train unless you had that "red card" and 
even a conservative trade wumionist 
brakeman would throw you off without 
that card. All radical organisations 
were surging to the forefront, the WW 
making its greatest invocation into the 
ranks of the unorganised and migratory 
workers, particularly in the harvest 
fields and the lumber camps, and the 
anarcho-syndicalists participating in all 
efforts, constituting the intellectual 
guidepost of that period”. 

Although spending his early youth in 
Rochester, after being involved in the 
Clothing Cutters Strike of 1911, he lost 
his job and moved to Chicago in search 
of work. In Chicago, he continued to be 
an activist for the IWW as well as 
joining the Anarchist Red Cross and 
Free Society Group (a discussion group 
composed of .anarchists and other 
radicals) to which he _ delivered 
numerous lectures and talks. In 1918 
he joined the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union (a "rogue’ union which 
seems to have suffered similar 
treatment to that of the Australian 
BLF) within which he became zn active 
member: 

"In 1915, before the United States 
entered the war, the Amalgamated 


Clothing Union called a general strike | 


of the tailors in Chicago...I was called 
by the union to become one of the 


organisers, without any remuneration, 
to take charge of a certain section of the 
garment industry. The manufacturers 
were adamant and the police were 
brutal. I was arrested 39 times, during 
that strike which lasted 15 weeks...On 
one occasion...during an argument 
between some strikers and a scab, the 
scab pulled a revolver, and without 
provocation, shot and killed one of the 
strikers. The scab was set free on the 
grounds of self-defence without ever 
raising the question of the illegal 
possession of a revolver. Such was the 
opposition that we faced during the 
strike. The clothing factories were all 
owned by Jews who had come here as 
penniless immigrants, or whose 
forefathers had come as such. But as 
employers, they were interested in 
getiing labour as cheap as possible and 
in extracting as much effort as the 
workers would permit. There is one 
thing that the IWW taught me, that I 
cannot forget: “The working class and 
the employing class have nothing in 
common". 

In his later life, in addition to his 
radical trade union activity, Abrams 
was involved in numerous organisations 
involved in providing aid and other 
humanitarian services of all kinds to 
stranded, desperate or otherwise 
helpless people throughout the world. 
Prominent amongst these were his work 
for the Jewish Labour Committee which 
“sought to rescue as many active labour 
leaders - Jewish and non-Jewish from 
the clutches of Hitler". After WWII 


_ Abrams devoted a great deal of energy 


to the Hebrew immigrant Aid Society 
which sought to resettle thousands of 
Jewish refugees from the USSR and 
many other countries. In his capacity 
as an anarchist he was an ardent 
fundraiser for the anarchists in Spain 
as well as being active in the Anarchist 
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Red Cross which helped many political 
prisoners from the clutches of the 
Bolshevik dictatorship as well as those 
escaping from the failure of the Spanish 
Revolution. For many years he was 
president of the Pioneer Aid Society 
which sought to maintain the Chicago 
Martyrs Monument (as well as the 
grave-stones of many other prominent 
American anarchists) and in preserving 
the memory of these unfortunate 
activists for the benefit of future 
generations. It is obvious from the 
many tributes and accolades contained 
in this volume, that Abrams (who died 
on March 12th 1980) was a tireless 
activist who is fondly remembered by 
the many thousands of people he 
directly or indirectly helped or assisted 
in his long and fruitful life. 

It is also obvious from the very 
matter-of-fact style in which the 
memoirs are presented, that Abrams 
was not a man who wished to in 
anyway glorify his capacities and 
exploits. (In fact quite the opposite and 
one gets the feeling that he has omitted 
much about himself that would have 
been of interest to future generations). 
In some ways this is a pity for such 
modesty and matter- of-factness is not 
always kind upon the reader and 
introduces an unnecessary element of 
tediousness into his account. The exclu- 
sion (and appendixing of the remainder) 
of the material relating to the 
Haymarket Tragedy by the text's 
otherwise most able editors is in my 
opinion (although of course, I have no 
access to the original manuscript) 
something of a mistake - as the fate of 
these unfortunate activists is of general 
interest and obviously greatly affected 
the author. The volume is however an 
attractive one and extremely richly 
illustrated (so important in historical 
documents of this kind) and contains 


valuable memories of leading anarchists 
and other activists of the time - such as 
Emma Goldman and Rudolf Rocker. 
Having said this, unless one has an 
overriding interest in the I[WW, 
American Labour History or Jewish 
Anarchism/Socialism then I would not, 
unless of course you are a Library (in 
which case BUY IT'!), recommend 
purchasing this somewhat expensive, 
though beautifully produced memorial 
volume. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL 
ECOLOGY: Essays on Dialectical 
Naturalism by Murray Bookchin. 
Quebec; Black Rose Books, 1990 
ISBN 0921689683 

Murray Bookchin is without doubt one 
of the most prominent ecological and 
anti-statist thinkers of recent decades. 
His two pamphlets, Ecology & 
Revolutionary Thought and Towards a 
Liberatory Technology (both written in 
1965 and reprinted in an anthology of 
his writings from the period entitled 
Post Scarcity Anarchism) are clear, 
succinct, and easily understandable 
statements of the ecological-anarchist 
viewpoint displaying all the most 
admirable aspects of anarchist 
pamphleteering and _ collectively 
representing some of the best and most 
important writings of the 1960's. 
Bookchin in these early pamphlets as 
well as in his two later works, The 
Limits of the City (1974) and Towards 
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an Ecological Society (1980) brought up 
to date and enlarged upon many of the 
social-ecological insights and ideas to be 
found in the works of past anarchist 
thinkers (Fourier, Peter Kropotkin and 
Elisee Reclus), clearly, logically and 
convincingly showing that anarchism 
with its non-centralist and 
non-hierarchical philosophy envisioning 
a harmonious, stateless order composed 
of federations of self-governing cities 
ecologically integrated with their 
surrounding bio-regions is the only 
social philosophy capable of ensuring 
the long-term survival of both our 
species and our planet. 

Most of the above mentioned works 
were however written over two decades 
and since the end of the 1970's, 
Bookchin has spent his time expounding 
his own "self-styled" ecological 
philosophy - the theory of "Social 
Ecology’. although none of the basic 
tenets of Bookchin’s’ theory of 
Social-Ecology are in anyway 
incompatible with social anarchism he 
has in recent years chosen to draw his 
inspiration from a broader philosophical 
basis and especially ideas and issues 
raised in some of the more libertarian 
outpourings of the German 
philosophical tradition (Hegel, Marx, 
Horkhiemer and Marcuse). Bookchin, 
although not denying the importance of 
anarchism, in his more recent works 
"Ecolo of Freedom" (1985) and 
Remaking Society (1989) rarely 
mentions the word, and then only in 
passing. The explicit rejection of 
“working class" orgamsation in the 
concluding chapter of ‘Remaking 
Society" (see my review in Rebel Worker 
July 1989) is indicative of a widening 
emotional and _ philosophical gap 
between his own theory of "Social 
Ecology" with the traditions of 
anarchism. Nonetheless, many things 


that Bookchin has to say about a range 
of issues are relevant to anarchism and 
anarchists. This is especially true of his 
extended discussions on the role of 
patriarchy in creating 

a hierarchical, exploitative and 
anti-ecological social system which are 
valuable and explore issues, somewhat 
underpiayed by Kropotkin, Reclus and 
Emma Goldman in their analysis of the 
evolution, role and maintenance of 
authoritarian structures in human 
society. 

Bookchin’s most recent work, The 
Philosophy of Social Ecology is an 
attempt to provide an account of a 
social-ecological and evolutionary ethics 
within the context of providing an 
abstract philosophical overview of social 
ecology in general. His basic thesis is 
that the unfolding and evolution of life 
from the first single celled plants to the 
development of elephants, dolphins and 
humans, has been a rational and logical 
development as wel! as being one of 
ceaseless variation, boundless 
self-creativity and self realised 
potentiality. That the potential of life 
to achieve consciousness, freedom, 
happiness, pleasure and _ laughter 
existed in the first single-celled 
organism and the fact that this 
potential was indeed realised in all 
mammalian species is concrete proof 
that the evolutionary unfolding life has 
been one of inherent rationality, logic, 
self-realisation and development. A 
process exhibiting its own logic and 
ethics constantly charged with its own 
potentiality. Anything - from 
Capitalism to unsound technology which 
impedes, restricts or prevents further 
evolutionary potential for ever greater 
levels of rationality, variety, diversity, 
complexity, freedom and happiness is to 
frustrate life-potentiality and thereby 
undermine the source of all ethical 
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progress and development. The author 
claims that these ideas were best 
expressed by Hereclitus, Aristotle and 
most importantly Hegel whose system 
of ‘dialectical logic’ serves as the 
intellectual inspiration of this work, 
which is subtitled, Essays on Dialectical 
Naturalism. Those wishing to find out 
more about the philosophical basis of 
"Social Ecology" and "Ecological Ethics" 
are accordingly advised to study the 
notoriously cloudy pages of Hegel’s 
Phenomenology of Spirit. 

Bookchin thus presents us with an 
intellectual history of the development 
of ecological thought which sees fit to 
devote pages upon pages to repetitive, 
impenetrable and long winded exposes 


of Diderot’s "Sensibilite" and Hegel’s — 


concept of "Spirit" at the expense of 
Kropotkin’s ethical naturalism, Reclus’ 
bio-regionalism or _ Fourier’s 
ecological-utopianism - all of which (as 
Bookchin well knows) contain important 
truths and insights and have made a 
significant contribution to the 
development of social-_ ecological 
thought. Depressingly, the rich 
ecological content of anarchist 
life-philosophy is all but ignored and 
although Bookchin regards an 
anti-hierarchical, | 
non-centralist and _ self-determining 
concept of nature and society as both 
rational and desirable - Anarchism - a 
rich intellectual source of many of these 
ideas in terms of both its theory and 
practice is dealt with in a few 
paragraphs in a token, shallow and 
unconvincing manner. 

Bookchin’s intellectual shift away from 
anarchism is reflected in the noticeable 
change in style. The clear and 
forthright language of his early 
pamphlets has completely disappeared 
in favour of an unaccommodating and 
overly academic style of presentation 


which is unnecessarily wordy, confusing 
and obscurantist. 

The first two essays (out of four) are to 
mind barely comprehensible, and 
frankly confused. The author has felt 
little need to pitch the discussion in 
such a way that it is capable of being 
understood by someone who doesn’t 
hold a doctorate in the history of 
Western Philosophy and the time and 
energy to wade through 100 pages of 
endless name _ dropping, careless 
language and half-baked ideas. The last 
two essays although clearer in their 
presentation assumes that the reader is 
familiar with his more recent works, 
and although his discussion of 
mysticism, deep-ecology, feminism and 
the Society/Nature relationship are 
interesting, they contain nothing new, 
and somewhat unimaginably repeat 
what he has said on these issues in 
Remaking Society and the Ecology of 
Freedom. 

I cannot in all honesty recommend 
this book which does not in my opinion 
deserve to be influential or widely read. 
Rather than providing us with a 
coherent and well-thought out ecological 
philosophy - capable of being 
understood and acted upon by the 
ecologist and the mass of ordinary, 
environmentally concerned workers - as 
the blurb on the back cover suggests - 
we are presented with an intellectually 
confused, sloppily presented and 
painfully wordy text which is more 
likely to make tiresome bed- side 
reading for a handful of ageing left-wing 
academics of a libertarian cum 
neo-Hegelian bent. 

It is the overall cloudiness of his 
thesis which does perhaps disturb me 
most about this collection of essays. 
Just as the ecology movement is 
entering a period when the need for a 
clear, accessible vision of a healthier, 
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WORDS OF A REBEL 


preener and more sustainable planet 
capable of being understood by the 
average concerned citizen is ever-more 
apparent - Bookchin has chosen to hide 
behind a smog-screen of academic 
verbiage and would do well in my 
Opinion to take heed of the following 
passage taken from the _ text’s 
concluding pages: 


2 nelaied with introduction, 
arge Woodcock 


Though the prisoner of Clairvaux had not the freedom to 
communicate from the depths of his cell, he was not forgot- 


"Given the massive ecological crisis ten by his friends and it struck Reclus that putting together 
that confronts us, intellectual confusion a cellection: of articles, written by Kropotkin from 1879 up to 
in the ecology movement may yield the time of his imprisonment in 1882, would be a task to 


h ful it ae bl which he might gladly devote himself. Therefore, in 1885, in 
elec a eee ee Paris, under the title of Paroles d’un Révolté Kropotkin’s first 
proportions. ‘To carelessly heap frag- book was published. In the succeeding years it was trans- 


ments of ideas on each other and call lated into Italian, Spanish, Bulgarian, Russian, and Chinese. 
this "ecophilosophy" is no longer an 
affordable luxury in the present period 
of history". 


This vohime, Words of a Rebel, is the first emp English 
version. 


FINDING OUR WAY 
Rethinking Eco-Feminist Politics 
by Janet Biehl 


Biehl explores eco-ferninism’s intellec- 
tual affinities with social ecology and - 
other schools of thought; critiques the 
increasing role of Goddess mythology 
within today’s movement; defends rea- 
son and naturalism against whatshe sees 
as a “counter-Enliightenment” mentality 
within feministand academic circles; and 
mines the Western democratic tradition 
for its relevant politica! insights for fem- 
inists today. 


FINDING OUR WAY 
Rethinking Eco-Feminist Politics 


Janet Biehl 


For the last tivo and a half years, Peter Kropotkin has been 
in prison, cut off from the society of his fellows. His 
punishment is harsh, but the silence that has been imposed 
on him relating to the subjects nearest his heart is painful 
In another way: his captivity would lay less heavily if he 
were not gagged. 

Elisée Reclus, Switzerland, 1885 
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The Green City 


The Concept of the Green City. 

The umbrella term "Green Cities" 
conveys varying ideas, concepts and 
meanings to different people, interests 
and groups. To most people, I suppose, 
who had given the idea of greener cities 


some thought, it wouldimply a city that | 


is committed to providing an extensive, 
efficient and reliable public transport 
system, an impressive programme of 
wayside tree-planting and strong desire 
to set aside extensive areas of land to 
urban nature reserves. The concept of 
the "Green City" does of course mean all 
these things, but also a lot more besides 
and ultimately implies a self sufficient 
living entity which grows its own food, 
provides its own energy and recycles its 
wastes so efficiently that it had 
effectively developed into an eco-system 
in its own right. 

The "truly" Green City would in effect 
behave like any other naturally 
occurring system, such as forests which 
recycle all of its organic matter (leaves, 
trunks and dead animals) in a self- 
renewing and ever-ongoing natural cycle 
that takes nothing from outside of itself 
except oxygen, carbon dioxide and 
sunlight. Our cities which currently 
import hundreds of millions of tons of 
food, fuel and water (and much more 
besides) and spew out hundreds of 
millions of tons of garbage and human 
waste into the surrounding bio-sphere 
(usually in an extremely reckless 
manner) with no attempt at internally 
recycling or reprocessing is an 
eco-system which stands little or no 
chance of long term survival and would 
seem to attempt to operate along lines 
that are directly opposite to the 
fundamental precepts of a biologically 
realistic and _ ecologically rational 


life-philosophy. If our cities are to 
survive we must begin to mix the 
matrix to organic and _ inorganic 
components from which our cities are 
composed into an integrated and 
self-renewing macro-biological entity 
capable of surviving in the absence of 
large-scale inputs of energy, food and 
water. 


How The Green City? 

That the concept of the "green city" 
represents an exciting and rational 
alternative to the lifeless inorganic 
sprawl of today is undoubted!! "But?" 
ask most people "What is the practical 
possibility of restructuring our cities in 
this way?" Surely it represents an 
enormous’ technical and _ cultural 
challenge with barriers that are 
perhaps insurmountable?" 

Creating a green city does however 
frequently involve nothing more than 
solving quite simple problems in a more 
imaginative and ecologically informed 
way! For example, instead of merely 
pumping our sewerage into our rivers 
and oceans as we are doing today - solid 
waste can be composted in order to 
grow fruit and vegetables’ or 
alternatively fed to fish in especially 
designed ponds, for human 
consumption. (This form of 
“aqua-culture" in which fish are used as 
a "living filter" for solid human waste is 
very old and is still practiced in many 
parts of India and China). Secondary, 
less solid waste can be sprayed in 
measured amounts on the floor of 
specially monitored "urban forests’. 
Trees are seen to grow 2 or 3 times 
faster and if they are positioned 
correctly in relation to existing water 
courses, tolerably clean water can be 
obtained down-stream (again using the 
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forest as a ‘living filter"). The use of 
clean energy sources such as natural 
gas, wind and solar, etc., could also 


significantly reduce the cities daily — 


intake of externally produced energy 
from finite resources and sources which 
cause large-scale environmental 
hazards. The possibilities of this 
technology are much, much greater 
than is generally supposed due to 
deliberate lying and the suppression of 
information and development of this 
potentially booming area of 
technological development by the 
state/corporate elite (oil and electrical 
companies and the state sponsored 
nuclear industry - see Ray Reece, The 
Sun Betrayed: The Corporate Seizure of 
US Solar Energy, Black Rose 1979, 
$4.00 Jura Books). Derelict and 
under-utilised land can (as has been 
shown in ecology parks, Botanic 

gardens) be used to establish urban 
nature reserves and thereby “greening” 
significant sections of the city. This can 
also be achieved through coming to 
regard rivers, roads, railways and other 
utility paths as not only highways for 
human traffic but also as passages by 
which a variety of plants, animals and 
trees may also enter and establish 
themselves in our cities. The leaves of 
the trees providing a living filter to the 
air and a habitat which is capable of 
supporting a rich array of native animal 
and insect life to delight and enthral 
the cities inhabitants. 

The obstacles involved in creating a 
self-sustaining city carefully integrated 
with its surrounding ecological regions 
may be great but they are hardly 


insurmountable. In the simple act of — 


attempting to recycle our sewerage 
(currently desecrating our metropolitan 
waters) - the green city can not only 
obtain valuable supplies of meat, 
timber, vegetables and water but can 


also significantly lessen its impact upon 


its surrounding wilderness and country 


areas. Such efficiencies, when combined 
with the intelligent utilisation of 
"ecological architecture" and _ locally 
available clean energy sources (just a . 
few of the many social ecological 
adjustments and improvements that 
could be 

undertaken by the modern city) could 
significantly enhance the economic and 
ecological viability of human city life, 
whilst greatly increasing its capacities 
for independence and survival in what 
is becoming an increasingly barren and 
resource depleted planet. Although the 
realisation of a city-region which had 
reached its maximum survival capacity 
and. achieved total self- sufficiency is 
perhaps a utopian and unnecessarily 
extreme vision at this present point of 
urban evolution, the directions that we 
must take are technologically 
uncomplicated and both obvious and 
practical. 


Why the Green City? 

By the year 2000, by far the vast 
majority of our species will live in cities. 
If we are to realistically confront the 
burgeoning ecological crisis it is 
necessary for us to increasingly focus 
our attention and energies upon 
implementing and developing 
alternative, more ecologically informed 
attitudes, concepts and practices toward 
land usages. Although the struggle to 
save increasingly scarce wilderness 
areas 18 paramount, the wider ecology 
movement must appreciate that like so 
many things, for most people ecology 
starts at home and most people’s homes 
are in our largest cities. Beyond this, it 
is obvious that the world is made up of 
parts - distinct ecological regions - 
forests, flood plains, grasslands each of 
which has its own special needs and 
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requirements and all of which are 
significant to the overall health of the 
whole. That the only realistic way to 
ensure the health of the whole planet is 
to ensure the health of its constituent 
parts. This involves getting people to 
deeply identify with the natural ecology 
of the ecological region in which they 
live and protect that environment 
whilst developing more _ ecologically 
integrated cultural and _ industrial 
life-ways. 

Instead of looking towards the “united 
nations’ as a vision of sociai harmony, 
we should rather be looking towards a 
global federation of ecological regions. 
In order for our species to preserve the 
delicate eco-regional fabric of our living 
planet, it is becoming necessary to 
change our sense of space and place and 
come to see ourselves not as Americans 
or Australians, but as inhabitants of a 
particular ecological region as much as 
a bird or a bear might inhabit a forest. 

Unlike the nation-state which may 
contain any number of _ distinct 
ecological regions and whose borders 
usually bear no correlation to the 
natural bio-geography of the earth, the 
city, which is a natural product of 
human evolution is ideally suited to a 
conception of global harmony which sees 
the naturally occurring ecological region 
as the most basic an_ essential 
social-ecological unit. 

If we are going to be serious about 
saving the planet we must begin to save 
the parts; and this involves our species 
abolishing the nation-state and using as 
our starting point, the ecologically 
integrated and self-governing "Green 
City" our very serious consideration. 


GREEN CITIES: ECOLOGICALLY 
SOUND APPROACHES TO URBAN 
SPACE, Edited by David Gordon, 
Quebec, Black Rose Books, 1990, 


ISBN 0921689543 $15.80 (Jura 
Books). 

This book is a collection of essays 
delivered at conferences and meetings 
organised by the Pollution Probe 
Foundation. An "urban ecology" group 
whose headquarters are situated at 
"Ecology Park" (behind a_ railway 
station in downtown Toronto, Canada) 
which they helped to create and 
continue to maintain. the book contains 
about 30 short essays covering a variety 
of themes, practices and _ projects 
relevant to the emerging green city con- 
cept. Some essays are of a theoretical 
nature and attempt to define the Green 
City concept; others look at existing 
organic waste-management systems in 
India, Asia and Latin America. There 
are numerous projects as well as 
somewhat more scientific papers on, for 
example, the merits of using forests as 
living filters for urban sewerage or in 
the practical problems associated with 
the ecological restoration utilisation of 
urban rights of way by Highway’s 
Department landscape architects and 
professional Forest Hydrologists. The 
book is well laid out and wide ranging 
and approaches the subject of green 
cities from a_ sufficient variety of 
viewpoints that there would be 
something of interest to.most people 
who are in someway affected in their 
trade, profession or interest by green 
issues within an urban context. 

The book’s somewhat academic style of 
presentation means that it is likely to 
appeal to ecologically sensitive public 
administrators and _ students and 
teachers of urban studies, rather than 
to gardeners, horticulturists, 
abroculturalists, nursery personnel, and 
other trades people actively engaged in 
"green trades’ - although all of these 
people, as would the general reader, 
have much to gain by using this as a 
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work of reference on particular topics of 
interest to them. The book is however 
refreshingly non-technical and anyone 
who has an interest in the concept of 
Green Cities would have much to gain 
from reading it cover to cover. 

I think that in time this book will be 
superseded by more specialist practical 
works and 
other more general ones of greater 
depth and scope. The book’s great 
value lies however in its 
up-to-the-moment approach to its 
subject matter, representing as it does 
an up-to-date assessment and 
presentation of an important and 
rapidly developing movement. My 
sentiments in recommending the book 
to you exactly mirror those of Kent 
Greeke, a professor of city planning, in 
his recent review; ‘Their forays into the 
meaning and challenge of green cities 
suggests to me that there is a wonderful 
world of new thinking starting to unfold 
about urban living and participation. | 
want more, but for now ! strongly 
validate Green Cities as an essential 
part of this evolving movement" (Raise 
The Stakes 16). 

My specific criticism of this book are 
firstly its failure to examine the issues 
involved in utilising local, clean energy 
sources and their potential role in 
reducing the modern city’s dependency 
upon large external power inputs. 
Secondly, although the book continually 
advocates local action and participation, 
its general thrust is that of liberal 


reformism in which government — 


bureaucracies "facilitate" local 


initiatives. The full political and social - 


implications of the concept of a new 
socio- ecological order consisting of 
ecologically balanced and _ self- 
sustaining city-regions - that of 
ANARCHY - although touched upon is 
not discussed. Anarchists when they 
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talk of abolishing government and the 
nation state have traditionally thought 
in terms of a political order consisting 
of "free", "self-governing" and 
“autonomous' cities loosely "federated" 
with one another by workers’ unions 
and interest associations on the basis of 
trade, culture, ecology and interest and 
a wealth of ideas - concerning city life 
and evolution - similar to those 
advocated in this book can be found in 
the works of some of anarchism’s 
earliest proponents (e.g. Elisee Reclus 
and Peter Kropotkin). Detailed consid- 
eration of the conceptual, practical and 
logical necessity of having to destroy or 
at least dismantle the nation state (a 
system which attempts to control any 
number of city-regions from the 
“capitol” city) in order that we might 
realise a new planetary order consisting 
of an interconnected web of 
bio-regionally integrated independent 
and. self-sustaining cities, is absolutely 
essential and the failure of this book to 
seriously address this issue - in favour 
of abolishing central government and 
the nation-state or not!! - Represents a 
gaping theoretical and conceptual 
shortcoming. 


ol 


FREEDOM & AUTHORITY by Dr. 
William R. McKercher, Black Rose 
Books; Quebec, 1989, ISBN 
0-921689-31-4 $11.00 (Jura Books) 


_Freedom & Authority is a book which 
serves several functions and purposes. 
To provide a detailed philosophical 
account of key political concepts such as 
Freedom, Authority, & Liberty; A 
critical evaluation of classical liberalism 
(as expressed by J.S. Mill in On 
Liberty) from a libertarian or anarchist 
standpoint. An introduction to William 
Morris’s_ political writing and an 
account of the _ libertarian-socialist 
movement of late 19th Century Britain. 
Its primary aim and raison d’etre being 
to add a large measure of philosophical 
clarity to the word "libertarianism" - 
and show that there was a libertarian 
movement in the latter part of the 19th 
Century in England that was 
predominantly anarchist-socialist in 
nature that is eminently worthy of our 
attention and which owes little or 
nothing to the liberal lassiez-faireism of 
J.S. Mill. The word "libertarianism" 
has recently come to be used quite 
illegitimately in the USA and Canada 
by influential groups of non-socialist, 
right-wing liberal-individualists (e.g. 
Anarchy, State & Utopia by Robert 
Nozik) and in so far as Dr McKercher in 
utilising a wealth of historical material 
and sound analysis has managed to 
successfully show that the word has 
traditionally meant something quite 
different, it represents an important 
and timely book. The book is divided 
into five chapters. The first provides an 
excellent, incisive and thorough-going 
critique of J.S. Mill’s On Liberty (almost 
universally used in introductory courses 
to "political ideas" at universities and 
colleges of higher education) and 


successfully proves that Mill’s study 
amounts to little more than mindless 
state worship that puts the "rule of law" 
before that of liberty and freedom in the 
complete absence of any meaningful 
class analysis whatsoever. The second 
chapter seeks to provide an elucidation 
of William Morris’s political ideas as an 
"expression of libertarian thought’. 
Although this chapter represents a fair 
evaluation of Morris’s contribution to 
libertarian socialist thought and rescues 
it from various gross misrepresentations 
by Marxist scholars it is somewhat 
long-winded and repetitive and it would 
perhaps have been more worthwhile to 
have devoted some of this space to an 
additional chapter on a specifically 
anarchist thinker such as_ Peter 
Kropotkin or Errico Malatesta who were 
both living in London during this 
period. 

Although much of Morris’s work is 
anarchist in orientation, due to the 
existence of degenerate- 
individualist and _ violent siemens 
within the English anarchist movement, 
Morris generally tried to disassociate 
himself from the word "Anarchy". 
Although philosophically anarchism can 
accommodate degenerate individualist 
notions of liberty and freedom this is 
essentially no more than clever 
word-play and in _ practice, the 
differences between anarchism as 
expressed by Kropotkin or Malatesta 


and the anti-parliamentary 


revolutionary socialism or _liber- 
tarianism of William Morris and others 
is not nearly as significant as the 
author suggests. The author has not in 
my opinion treated anarchist theory and 
practice with complete fairness and in 
simultaneously describing Kropotkin as 
both an anarchist and a libertarian (as 
an "anarchist with a libertarian ethic’) 
has failed to convince me that there 
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exists a significant difference between 
the two concepts during this period or 
why he prefers to use the term 
libertarian rather than anarchist when 
discussing 19th Century 
anti-parliamentary revolutionary 
socialism. The third chapter provides a 
brief and satisfactory overview of 
libertarian and anarchist propaganda 
and a study of 3 major journals of the 
period (The Commonweal, The 
Anarchist and Freedom). The fourth 
and last chapters attempt to 
philosophically define the political 
concepts of freedom, authority and 
liberty from a variety of perspectives. 
The discussion of these concepts 
although certainly not without its 
merits is overly technical, abstract, 
dense and wordy and could be greatly 
improved with the use of concrete 
examples. The book ends with a useful 


and representative bibliography to aid — 


further study. 

Dr. McKercher has a fine and logical 
mind and is obviously more than 
sympathetic to libertarian and 
anarchist ideals. However, like so 
many people who might have made fine 
propagandists, orators and agitators in 
a past age, have unfortunately allowed 
their energies and self-expression to be 
stifled and cramped by the peculiarly 
artificial literary strictures of the 
academy. The book is in essence a dry 
academic study of English Libertarian 
Socialism (which is in all probability a 
revised version of the author’s doctorial 
thesis) which is exclusively aimed at 
professional political scientists and 
upper-grade students of political theory 
and history. Little or no attempt has 
been made to make the text accessible 
to a wider readership. 

Nonetheless as an example of late 
20th Century  historical/political 
academic scholarship, it is fair to say 


that the book is thoroughly researched 
and that the author has a firm grasp of 
the subject matter which is presented in 
a clear and intelligent manner. Beyond 
this, most scholarly studies. of 
anarchism have tended to focus upon 
differences between anarchism and 
marxism. In choosing to compare 
anarchism with liberai- individualism, 
the author in the wake of the collapse of 
international state-communism has 
perhaps highlighted the fact that 
Marxism is dead and that we should 
begin focusing our intellectual energies 
on attacking the inequalities and 
absurdities of capitalist individualism 
and tne liberal state whose proponents 
in America and Canada are seeking to 
redefine the concepts of anarchism and 
libertarianism to suit their own political 
agenda. The book is however far from 
an easy read, with many pages given 
over to defining political concepts in a 
dense and technical language and I 
would have grave reservations in 
recommending it to people who have not 
undertaken advanced studies in 
political history and theory at a 
university or who otherwise find litera- 
ture of this kind difficult, tiresome or 
unappealing, 

The publishers (Black Rose Books) 
although doing excellent work have 
tended to specialise in producing works 
more likely to appeal to university 
academics with anarchist and 
libertarian sympathies than to the 
general educated reader or the average 
working person and should in my 
opinion be making more effort to 
produce cheap, modern and easily 
digestible expositions of anarchist 
politics. Having said this, unlike 
France, Russia or Italy - 19th Century 
Britain (which attracted a large number 
of political refugees from other parts of 
Europe) was generally content to leave 
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those political people who were content 
to confine their energies to the pen and 
the soap box in relative peace, and as 
such the history and ideas of this period 
possess an unusual and exaggerated 
importance. 

As the university library bookshelves 
swell with long and detailed scholarly 
studies of newly resurrected theorists 
and personalities of the 19th Century, it 
is both important and necessary that 
similar works about prominent 
anarchists and libertarians of the 
period take their due place along side 
them. William McKercher’s study 
_ represents a useful and timely addition 
to other recent scholarly studies in this 
field. 


THE ART & SCIENCE OF 
BILLBOARD IMPROVEMENT by 
Billboard Liberation Front & 
Friends, San Francisco, 1990, US 
$1.50. 

First published in the American 
Journal Processed World, and now in 
pamphlet form in the (pseud.) Los 
Cabrones Press, The Art & Science of 
Billboard Improvement is indispensable 
reading for the up-and-coming and 
politically minded 
graffiti artist wishing to diversify their 
activities beyond pop art and 
scrawl-on-the-wall to include the gentle 
and imaginative art of "roadside 
advertising enhancement’. 

Like most practical things in life, 
scaling the North-face of a freeway 
_ billboard in direct view of passersby, at 
the dead of night, is no easy business, 
and the pamphlet not only, amply fulfils 
its aim of providing a concise and 
readable introduction (everything from 
the de-activisation of lights to colour 
matching) - but is also written with a 
great deal of humour - which greatly 
amused the Reck musicians - (unsung 


veterans of late- night poster paste-ups) 
who were practicing in my house when 
the postie delivered it last week. 

Although you may not wish to take up 
billboard enhancement as a full time 
obsession, as those members of the 
Billboard Liberation Front (B.L.F.) have 
done, all of us may have cause to 
indulge ourselves in this sportingly 
non-violent form of direct action and 
increasingly popular artistic urban 
street hobby. Simply driven to 
distraction by a particularly sexist, 
classist or otherwise nauseating 
message from our state/capitalist 
oppressors or the urgent need to get a 
message across to a particular commu- 
nity in the heat of a _ popular 
demonstration or workers’ dispute - 
indeed for anybody who has for one 
reason or another become serious about 
Billboard alteration, the B.L.F.’s 
manual is both essential and highly 
recommended. 

As someone who is_ continually 
annoyed by billboards urging me to 
smoke yet another cigarette on an 
otherwise particularly scenic stretch of 
rural highway my only hope is that the 
authors can produce a sequel on the 
subject of Bill-Board destruction and rid 
our streets of this particularly ugly form 
of authoritarian thought pollution once 
and for all! Although the pamphlet 
claims to "avoid ideology and stick to 
practical information only" the authors 
can none-the-less not help themselves 
from revealing their distinctive politics 
of fun, subversion and sport. 

"We believe roadside advertising 
enhancement is a_ pastime more 
individuals should engage in. The more 
"real" messages we have on _ the 
freeways and streets the better’. 

So what’s the point? Get out there 
and have fun! Spread the good word! 
Sometimes its disheartening - you'll find 
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that lots of people never look at 
billboards, but billboard improvements 
are an alternative which subverts 
commercial and social space. 

We hope to see your writing on the 
wall, real soon, everywhere! And 
remember - Be careful; Be funny; Be 
audacious! 


American Anarchist 
Press Review 


FIFTH ESTATE, Spring 1991, 
Detroit Vol.26 Nol (#336) 

IDEAS & ACTION, San Francisco 
#14 Published by Workers Solidar- 
ity Alliance 

Fifth Estate and Ideas & Action are 
both long running anarchist US 
journals - and judging by the staggering 
number of back issues of recent issues 
of both of them upon the shelves of Jura 
it would appear that people are failing 
to take an adequate interest in the 
issues and intellectual discussions 
occurring in the US. 

This is a pity, for both of these papers 
exhibit high standards of journalism 
and presentation. Their editorials are 
as good as any that might be found in 
the more highbrow or upmarket glossy 
magazines currently available to the 
commuter upon Sydney’s news- stands. 
Anyone who is willing to lay out the 
mere $4.50 it costs to obtain both of 
them each quarter, will be rewarded 
with quality news coverage, excellent 
political analysis, a high standard of 
eraphic material and layout - indeed 


two publications that are both 


stimulating to the mind and eye alike. 
The two papers do however represent 
the extremes of differing poles of 
American Anarchism - Ideas & Action’s 
industrial-syndicalism and the anti- 


technological, anti-city and 
small-scale-organic-community type 
vision of the Fifth Estate group. 
Despite the fact that both profess 
different anarcho-isms and ologies with 
“pooks available” listings on their back 
pages which hardly seem to overlap at 
all, they are, nonetheless, united in 
their insistence upon the necessity of 
creating an egalitarian, harmonious and 
stateless social organisation in order to 
secure the survival and continued-evolu- 
tion of our species. 

Both publications, not surprisingly are 
largely devoted to issues of the Gulf 
War - which are uppermost in the 
minds ef Americans at this time. | shall 
not dwell on these editorials (through 
risk of adding to the boredom of media 
overkill) - other than to say that they 
are both comprehensive and 
informative. Also, as is currently 
fashionable amongst all political 
groupings of every colour and 
persuasion 
they are both thoroughly ecological in 
their outlook. And rightly so! For 
unlike the green social democrats, 
Anarchism, whose historical ideals are 
recorded in the works of great anarchist 
thinkers of the past (Fourier, Reclus & 
Kropotkin, etc.) may justly be 
considered as the ideological source of 
much that now passes as contemporary 
ecological philosophy. | | 

Ideas & Action, whose linking of 
industrial syndicalism with the 
ecological anarchist outlook within the 
premises of immediate practical and 
social actions has done much to pioneer 
the new spirit of Ecological-Syndicalism, 
which stands poised to reinvigorate the 
workers and union movement in the 


direction of industrial self-control, 


equality and ecological sanity. Fifth 
istate who has successfully broken 
away from its association with Earth 
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First!, (because of squabbles between 
right and left-wing elements) represents 
the socialist-anarchist wing of the 
variety of radical and non-party based 


green movements existing in the USA | 


today. 

Although Fifth Estate has been 
characterised in some quarters as being 
crudely anti-technological, and 
anti-organisation, anti- progress, etc., 
their analysis of these issues is 
sophisticated, suggestive and 
intellectually coherent. Our attitude 
towards small-scale organic community 
life as practiced by Australian 
Aboriginals or North America’s Indians 
has changed greatly in the last two 
decades and George Bradford’s lengthy, 
detailed, poetic and insightful analysis 
of our species’ transformation from 
ecologically harmonious and more or 
less anarchic communal lifestyles that 
_ characterised human society for many 
hundreds of thousands of years prior to 
the profoundly destructive state/city 
orientated civilisation of the present day 
is well thought out, scholarly and 
beautifully written. (Part II of 
Bradford’s article will be appearing in 
the Summer edition). Unlike some other 
American anti-statist, eco-publications 
(e.g. Raise The Stakes) Fifth Estate is 
keen to underline that their ecological 
outlook is firmly rooted within the 
Anarchist Tradition and the journal 
includes a two-page extract of Murray 
Bookchin’s early essay Listen Marxist! 
and a similar length article on prison 
reform, architecture and sabotage. A 
book review of Thomas Geller’s recent 
book, Bisexuality: A Reader & Source 
Book (which I have not read) from a gay 


and anarchist perspective is also well | 


written and worthy of mention. 

Ideas & Action in addition to its 
excellent coverage of syndicalist news 
and views (including a long article by 


Mike Harris on Syndicalism in Poland 
and Russia) devotes over half of the 
journal (ten pages out of twenty) to 
what (for want of a better term) I have 
chosen to characterise as. "Ecological 
Syndicalism". A 3 page article on the 
case against individual car-ownership 
which advocates a_ free-municipal 
transit system and community run 
car-pools maintained and organised by 
unions of industrial workers in order to 
combat and control exhaust fumes, 
congestion, and urban and social stress, 
is well researched and written, and 
would I imagine make much good-sense 
to the inhabitants of Los Angeles and 
California (globally famed for its 
disastrous post WWII urban transit 
policy) from whence this journal comes. 
A two page article by Philleippe 
Pelletier, translated from Le Monde 
Libertaire - comparing the European 
Greens to the Social Democratic 
movement of the last century although 
ending in a somewhat muddled way is 
an excellent piece of political analysis. 
Anyone who is familiar with the 
corruption of 19th Century "utopian" 
socialism by parliamentary politicking 
in England, France, and Germany will 
not fail to see that the parallels which 
the author draw between this historical 
process and recent developments in the 
green movement are both many and 
disturbing. A feature article on the 
ongoing attempt to save the last 
remaining Red Wood Forests. of 
Southern California is also worth 
reading. One half is devoted to 
informing us about some basic facts 
about Red Wood forest ecology and the 
possibilities for "sustainable 
management’ whilst the other half 
gives us the full run-down on the 
attempted assassination/cover up, etc., 
of IWW/Earth First! activists, Judi Bari 
and Darryl Cherney. The feature 
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concludes that the tragic lack of 
communication between the green 
movement and traditional working class 
organisations has resulted in a lack of 
strength and practical achievement for 
both of the parties concerned. 
Although I have emphasised the area 
of common concern in both of these 
leading American Anarchist newspapers 
- there are fundamental differences in 
attitude between the two groupings. A 
short article upon poultry farming in 
Ideas and Action does not even bother 
to mention the appalling attitude to 
non-human life forms that such mass 
production techniques involve. Such an 
approach contrasts sharply with that of 
Fifth Estate whose pages are richly 
decorated with images of organic life 
and other non- human creatures. On 
the other hand, the most practical 
problem confronting our species is TO 
SAVE THE PLANET -~ worker 
controlled car-pooling schemes, free and 
extensive urban transit systems and the 
boycotting of environmentally harmful 
products and industrial processes by an 
ecologically inspired grass roots union 
movement would be an eminently 
practical first step in effectively reduc- 
ing the pollution problems with which 
we are now faced. ‘The anti-city, 
anti-industrial - small scale organic 
community lifestyles advocated by the 
Fifth Estate group - although perhaps 
ultimately the goal at which we must 
aim - does at this point in the 


industrial, technological, social and © 


ecological quagmire which humanity 
has dug for itself appear to me (at least 
in terms of the near future) a desirable, 
but somewhat unrealisable social 
evolutionary possibility for humanity. 
(Though Fifth Estaters would probably 
argue that ends and means cannot be 
separated in this way). Again, on the 
other hand, Ideas & Action in concen- 


trating upon industrial unions rather 
than on the idea of the self-governing 
city or commune as the primary unit of 
social organisation - tends to slightly 
overstress economic and industrial 
concerns rather than community 
methods of resistance, which to my 
mind go hand in hand. 

In recommending these papers to you 
[I might add that the standard of these 
publications has been consistently high 
over many issues. And if on reading 
them you find that you are interested 
and stimulated by their news-service 
and analyses then I _ strongly 
recommend that you also purchase some 
recent back issues. (At $2.00 and $2.50 
each you get an awiul lot of reading 
enjoyment and information - for they 
are both substantial in terms of size 
and content). In any case for a lay out 
of just $18.00 a year (only slightly more 
than one of Black Rose’s recent titles) 
you can get four copies of each journal 
annually. Thoroughly worth the effort 
in my opinion - collect your copies today 
and support your local anarchist 
bookshop. 


RAISE THE STAKES #17, Winter 
1991, San Francisco ISSN 0278-7016 
$4.00 

Many of the social-ecological and 
organisational ideas contained or 
explored in the work of early anarchist 
thinkers such as Peter Kropotkin and 
Elisee Reclus has in the latter part of 
the twentieth century come to be known 
as "Bio-Regionalism" and papers such 
as Green Alliance Network Bulletin in 
Australia and Raise The Stakes in the 
U.S.A. have done much good work in 
promoting the biologically and 
politically realistic idea of eco- regional 
seif-determination and evolution. 

Although far from an “anarchist” 
newspaper, Raise The Stakes a 
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bio-regional journal from the Planet 
Drum Foundation - does in _ its 
commitment to eco-regional 
self-determination and the ecologically 
integrated city share at least two of the 
major social goals of the anarchist 
movement as conceived by Peter 
Kropotkin, Elisee Reclus and other past 
writers and thinkers. The paper is 
however "Liberal" in the traditional 
sense and with a capital ’L’, and accepts 
views and ideas from all political 
viewpoints and persuasions. This in my 
Opinion is the real success of the journal 
which seeks to serve as a forum for the 
intellectual exchange of ideas 
concerning the possibility of dissolving 
the artificial boundaries of the 
nation-state and replacing them with 
regions based upon differences in 
"fauna, flora, climate, soil types, 
topography and the specifics of human 
settlement’ (from Hungarian 
bio-regional manifesto, page 11) - and 
not with trying to convince people that 


Anarchism, Socialism or Capitalism is .~ 


the answer. Thus an interview with 
Richard Register explores the idea of 
working with city councils and capitalist 
building contractors etc., in order to 
persuade them to design and build 
ecologically more responsible housing 
blocks whilst another, long, critical 
article by Doug Aberley who has a 
sound comprehension of the importance 
of class analysis and argues that bour- 
geois and pro-capitalist elements within 
both the journal and the _ wider 
bio-regional movement represents a 
positive danger and are "the anti-thesis 
of the anarcho-environmentalist ideal" 
(page 9), which he rightly takes to be 
historically the most authentic source of 
the bio-regional and green city vision. 
Another article by Patrick Mazza, who, 
although, far from being an anarcho- 
syndicalist, nonetheless argues for the 


"formation of worker- owned, 
ecologically sustainable businesses that 
could lift people out of poverty" (page 8). 
Regular contributions from Hungarian 
and Catalonian bio-regional groupings - 
over many issues of the journal - exhibit 
a deeper anti-governmental and 
anarcho-environmental perspective than 
their American counterparts. 

Generally, the question of whether the 
"bio-regional vision" would include 
national or state government is 
bypassed. Some contributors seem to 
think that present electoral boundaries 
might be replaced with biologically more 
realistic ones - the machinery or central 
government and the _ nation-state 
thereby remaining intact, whilst others 
look towards a much more anarchistic 
vision of a_ global federation of 
eco-regionally integrated, directly 
democratic and autonomous city-regions 
linked by "worker-controlled" industrial 
and co-operative networks in the 
absence of centralised governmental 
authority. : 

Although I very much respect the 
integrity of the editorship (which does 
not appear to my mind to reject any 
political viewpoint as long as the 
contribution seriously addresses 
practical bio-regional issues and 
concerns) I really do believe that the 
editorial board (which has for example 
devoted four issues specifically to > 
"Green Cities" and another to "Borders" 
etc.) should at some point in the future 
devote an issue of their review to 
"GOVERNMENTS' - Does our vision of 
a global federation of bio- regions imply 
the elimination of the institutions of 
centralised governmental authority and 
the nation-state? Are anarchists 
unconscious bio-regionalists and bio- 
regionalists unconscious anarchists? 
Or, if not; what are the points of 
agreement and disagreement; union and 
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dis-union between them? 

That the journal has not as yet really 
found the time, space, inclination or 
intellectual courage to discuss in depth 
this important issue is a great pity and 
represents a major’ shortcoming. 
Nonetheless the genuinely liberal, 
anything goes, apolitical, non-censorial 
and non-proselytising editorial policy 
makes it much more responsive to new 
ideas and paradigms than many of the 
more sectarian anarchist journals and 
newspapers than one might care to 
mention! The inclusion of a long (and 
previously referred to) critique of the 
overali orientation of the journal by 
some one who is anti-capitalist and 
specifically refers to himself as adhering 
to an "anarcho-ecological" vision (and 
know’s what he’s talking about), does in 
my opinion justly allow this journal to 
be the proper subject-matter of an 
anarchist press review and which 
despite its overall lack of a coherent 
position on the subject of government or 
not is nonetheless of interest to any 
anarchist who is interested in serious 


ecological alternatives to centralised 


authority and the nation-state. 
Although the journal claims to come 
out twice a year - several issues have 
been given over entirely to "bio-regional 
directories’ listing contacts all around 


the world - thereby being somewhat 


irregular. The journal has however 
been long running, maintaining 
excellent standards of graphics, layout 
and presentation (throughout the 3 or 4 
years I have been acquainted with it). 

The intellectual coherency and 
direction of the journal has been 
somewhat inconsistent (partly because 
of its attempt to include a broad 
spectrum of political viewpoints) but 
recent issues have exhibited a much 
more coherent perspective and a higher 
degree of conceptual and philosophical 
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dexterity. 

Issue 17, "Exploring Urban Frontiers" 
which concerns itself with philosophical, 
practical, economic, political, 
educational etc., problems and issues 
with respect to the concept and reali- 
sation of the bio-regionally integrated or 
ereen city - is to my mind a real 
humdinger the best issue of the 
Review that the Planet Drum 
Foundation have put together to date. 
The issue consists primarily of feature 
articles concerning the "Green City 
Concept, all of which are well written, 
suggestive and informative. The 
regular "circles of correspondence" 
section containing briefer articles from 
bio-regional groups around the world 
are well written, heartening, comradely 
and encouraging. The "Book Review'" 
section is a real gem (and has been for 
several issues) always containing 
several in-depth reviews of important 
works of radical and anti-statist 
ecology, many of which are not (but 
should be) currently available in 
Austraiia. The book reviews in this 
issue are no exception, well written and 
thoroughly enjoyable. This particular > 
issue of Raise The Stakes is well worth 
reading cover to cover. 

Members of the Planet Drum 
Foundation have published several 
books and publish and_ distribute 
"pundles’ of literature on particular 
ecological Bio-regional Congresses. 
None of which are currently available 
from Jura or Black Rose bookstores (to 
my knowledge) and I think some of 
them probably should be!? 

Anyway I might conclude my survey of 
America’s “alternative” and "anarchist’ 
press (Fifth Estate and Ideas & Action 
above) by saying that taking the time 
and trouble to thoroughly examine in 
detail the intellectual discussions 
currently occurring in the U.S.A. has 
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been both intellectually rewarding and 
most enjoyable. Happy reading. 


WILD-CAT ABC of BOSSES by 
Donald Rooum, London, Freedom 
Press 1991 ISBN 0900384603 

In recent years there has been a 
marked revival of interest in comic 
strips and this phenomenon is certainly 
not just confined to the English 
speaking world. France being 
particularly noteworthy in this respect. 


The French whose great love of erotica 
and the grotesquely funny, have in 
recent years produced a large number of 
cartoon books that take the format of 
Tin Tin and Asterix in directions 
hitherto undreamt. Raymond Briggs’s, 
modern classic Fungus the Bogeyman 
explores similar themes but in a way 
that is more suited to the taste of 
Britain’s gloomier climate and more 
sexually conservative culture (Briggs’ 
two other cartoon books with which I 
am familiar, one about nuclear war and 
the other about the Falklands debacle 
are also worthy of mention). Gary 
Larson’s cartoons, with their subtle 
exploration of animal rights issues have 
become popular throughout the world, 
and in England, ever ready to lend 
royalty a crown, even the King in 
waiting, Prince Charlie himself, has 
tried his hand at writing and publishing 


a full length cartoon book. 


Thus regardless of the fact that 
cartoonists and their work are generally 
snubbed by academics and 
art-historians, they have nonetheless an 
immense popular appeal and often 
explore and communicate ideas and 
concerns within everyday life in a way 
the unillustrated written word and 
"high" art cannot. It is this unique 
ability of the cartoon to be both funny 
and critical as well as immediately and 
directly understandable by the vast 
majority of the general public that has 
led to a significant number of anarchist 
and anti-establishment personalities all 
around the world to take up careers as 
political cartoonists. For if maxims are 
indeed the karate chops of philosophy, 
then by analogy, the cartoon, at its best, 
is the head-kick of political journalism, 
and it is therefore no surprise to find 
that the work of anarchists, peace 
activists and other social critics figure 
prominently in amongst some of the 
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best cartoon work being published in 
England at the present time. Donald 
Rooum’s latest work, which is the 
subject of this review, is certainly no 
exception in this tendency and along 
with C. Bell and L. Blaxendale (whose 
work may be found in Freedom, Beano, 
and the Guardian, represents one of 
Britain’s foremost political cartoonists 
and for those of you who are both 
familiar with his Wildcat creations and 
take the time and trouble to read the 
European Anarchist Press on a regular 


basis it should come as no surprise that 


Wildcat Commix Book IIT (as it were) is 
a very welcome new edition to Freedom 
Press’s range of titles. 

In Brief, Wildcat and his anarchist 
mates accompany the professor on his 
mission to spread the idea of anarchism 
to the masses, beginning in the unlikely 
spot, that of the out-back town of 


"Checkhekmonsedge". The lecture and © 


the ensuing discussion occupies the 
majority of the book, with the exception 
of a “commercial break" when the 
reader is treated to a selection of 
reprints from Rooum’s'§ regular 
contribution to Freedom. The book is 
subtitled the "ABC OF BOSSES" and on 
the basis of one letter per page (A for 
Anarchism; B for Bosses; C for Coercion 
and D for Deceit etc.) go on to explore 
all aspects of Bosses and Bossiness 
generally. Bossiness when not 
institutionalised by capital and state 
(employers and government becoming 
the permanent bosses) is in my opinion 
a fairly common and relatively harmless 
character fault, and Wildcat displays 
some pretty bossy behaviour herself. 

Showing us that all aspects of the 
human personality are both present and 
necessary within the human community 
but are liable to become perverted and 
dangerous once embodied in the state- 
capitalist system and other hierarchical 


social structures, such as patriarchal 
family and the church. 

The book is of particular interest to 
anarciho-syndicalists and [WWers, for as 
its title suggests, it is primarily 
concerned with the idiosyncrasies, 
dangers and absurdities of the 
employee/employer dictatorship and the 
social divisiveness of the class-system. 
To this end Rooum resurrects the 
character of Mr Blockhead from 
long-ago issues of the [WW’s Industrial 
Worker in a fair percentage of the 
cartoons offered to us in the book. A 
collection of the original Blockhead 
strips have recently been republished by 
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the Charles H. Kerr Publishing 
Company ana is available from Jura 
Books for $4.70). The use of the Mr 
Blockhead character is very, very 
effective in graphically showing the 
dishonesty of capitalism and it is both a 
mark of respect to their original creator 
(Ernest Riebe) and a tribute to the 
timelessness and immediacy of the 
old-time Blockhead strip, that Rooum- 
has chosen to utilise him once again. 
Cartoon books, along with quotation 
and fashion books are amongst the 
essentials of waiting room, coffee or 
telephone table literature, to be tensely 
glanced ai whilst waiting to see the 
dentist or casually flicked through, time 
and time again whilst on the phone or 
having a laugh with some friends in the 
lounge. Rooum’s latest book, along with 
all good literature of this kind is 
capable of being enjoyed again and 
again in this way. It is often said of 
British humour (when comparing to 
that of American) here in Australia that 
its great success and popularity 
lies in the ability of British comedians 
to make fun of themselves and their 
culture, and this is a particularly 
prominent and enduring feature of 
Rooum’s Wildcat Cartoons. An 
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observation that Tony Gibson in his 
brief Foreword to the present collection 
is keen to underlie. 

"Evil, in its most atrocious forms as 
depicted here, is presented not as 
deeply sinful, but as _ clownish, 
erotesque, abominable, bizarre, absurd 
and pathetic, and we long to take a 
swipe at it with the Wildcat. But in the 
midst of our laughter and indignation 
we come up against the painful truth 
that the political "left" is as ridiculous 
as the "right". And we anarchists, with 
our eyes open, must accept the 
uncomfortable fact that we too can be 
ridiculous in the passionate pursuit of 


our ideals, but our pride lies in that we © 


can accept the absurdity of much that 
we do and say, provided that we have 
the courage to cling to human values 
and preserve a sense of humour", 


ANARCHIST SOCIETY AND ITS 
PRACTICAL REALISATION, 
Graham Purchase. See Sharp 
Press. $1 

Kropotkin, Malatesta, Alexander 
Berkman, Rudolf Rocker, George 
Barrett, have all written lively, concise 
accounts of anarchism, which are 
currently in print. Also, they have all 
been dead for at least half a century. 

Their anarchism is not out of date. 
Events since their time have increased, 
not decreased, the relevance of their 
ideas. But they knew nothing of 
computers, television, instant news 
transmission, nuclear weapons, genetic 
engineering, or ecological crisis. 

There is a place now for a new 
anarchist classic, written not by some 
old buffer who thinks of computers and 
television as wonders of the modern 
world, but by someone who has always 
lived with such things, and takes their 
existence for granted. 

Graham Purchase has the 


qualifications, and makes a fair crack at 
producing a new classic, though of 
course it is too early to say it will 
become one. He writes concisely (about 
6,000 words) and restates anarchism in 
terms of contemporary concerns. 

The pamphlet begins by showing that 
governments are a comparatively recent 
phenomenon, that useful organisationis 
mostly non-governmental, and that 
authoritarian socialism gets no further 
than authoritarianism. Nothing much 
new in that, except that the failure of 
Marxism has recently become more 
obvious. 

It is when we reach the ecological 
crisis, in the fourth of seven sections, 
that the newness becomes apparent. 
"Social Ecology” has been 
around for some time, but shorn of the 
long-winded rhetoric, all it really 
amounts to is ‘after the social 
revolution, the environment will come 
right along with everything else’. 
Purchase does not thus trivialise 
environmental concerns. He makes 
them the basis of his argument. 

"The ecological-anarchist approach to 
the global environmental problems we 
face is to save the whole by saving the 
parts...the only rational approach to 
bio-federation and environmental sta- 
bility is to persuade people to deeply 
identify with the natural ecology of 
their local place - and protect that 
place...The global federation of 
ecological regions is necessarily 
anarchistic. For it is impossible to rank 
one ecological region above 
another..How can it be that the 
surrounding enviornment of Australia’s 
parliamentary capital, Canberra, is 
more important than that surrounding 
the uranium mine at Roxby Downs, 
South Australia? Government can have 
no part in the _ forthcoming so- 
cial-ecological revolution". 
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Like the old classics, this pamphlet 
includes imaginative ideas about how 
the revolution will proceed, and how a 
free society will work. But like them it 
does so in such a way that the general 
gist of anarchism can be abstracted 
from the particular vision. 

As Chaz Bufe puts it in a foreword, 
"Graham Purchase...is not arguing that 
his vision should be imposed , he is 
offering his vision in the hope that it 
will...stimulate others to reconsider 
their own desires about the type of 
society in which they want to live and 
to work toward the realisation of their 
desires’. 


Donald Rooum 
_Freedom, London 23.2.91 
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Bourgeois Influences on 
Anarchism by Luigi Fabbri; 
translated by Chaz Bufe; Acrata 
Press, San Francisco, 1987, $1.15 
(Jura Books) 

Although written shortly before the 
outbreak of WWI (1914) this is the first 
translation into English of Luigi 
Fabbri’s classic pamphlet on various 
extremely unhealthy and degenerate 
influences upon anarchism. In 
particular, the pamphlet discusses the 
issue of individual or terrorist violence 
and some of the gross distortions of the 
concept and practice of anarchism, 
perpetrated and perpetuated by the 
capitalist media and bourgeois or 
sensationalist literature. 

In the late 1880’s and early 90’s a 
handful of people who had only the 
scantiest knowledge of anarchism 
perpetrated a number of quite hideous 
terrorist crimes. In their defence these 
people appealed to the principles of 
anarchism to justify their acts. Acts, 
moreover, which quite naturally 
appalled the majority of anarchists as 
much as the did the general public. 
The capitalist press, always eager for a 


"good" story, seized upon such actions 


and sought to sensationalise the 
“anarchist’, indeed all anarchists, as 
desperate and mad bomb-throwers 
whose sole purpose in life was to spread 
terror and destroy all social life. A good 
number of writers, quickly realising 
that this picture of the “anarchist” 
provided a good basis for a plot (much 
like highway robbers or _ bandits) 
likewise played no small part in 
creating this false picture of the violent 
and anti-social "anarchist" desperado. 
Worse still, certain quite shallow 
people, anxious to prove themselves in 
anyway whatsoever, on reading such 
descriptions in the capitalist press 
similarly felt moved to commit yet more 
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hideous and quite useless crimes. And 
these in turn provided yet more fodder 
for sensationalist bourgeois literature of 
all kinds. | | 

Thus begun a vicious circle of 
bourgeois lies and exaggeration and 
terrorist violence that continued for 
over a decade. Anarchism as an 
organised social movement has never 
fully recovered from this unfortunate 
period and the word "anarchy" until this 
very day is still associated in the 
popular press, vis a vis, the popular 


mind with chaos and _ unbridled — 


individual violence. It is the purpose of 
Fabbri’s short study to counteract such 
views and place them in their correct 
historical setting. 

The pamphlet can thus be fairly 
described as a cautionary, educative 
and _ philosophically, extremely 
penetrating appeal against the advocacy 
and use of individual (terrorist) violence 
by anarchists (or anyone else for that 
matter). It is an appeal by an 
anarchist, to be read by and 
for the benefit of other anarchists. 
Although the pamphlet concerns itself 
with a_ specific historical period 
(1880-94). It has retained much of its 
original value - and SHOULD be read 
by ALL "anarchists" (or "would be 
anarchists") who; (a) believe that there 
is historically or necessarily a 
connection between anarchist theory 
and practice and terrorism - ‘THERE IS 
NOT AND THERE HAS NEVER 
BEEN; (b) have ever advocated or 
contemplated terrorist acts in the name 
of anarchism; and (c) are unfamiliar 
with the history of late 19th Century 
terrorism and its relationship to the 
established anarchist movement of the 
time. 

Fabbri presents his case against 
terrorism and other forms of anti-social 
violence with economy, clarity and 


simplicity and his arguments are 
supported by a wealth of historical facts 
and sound philosophical reasoning. In 
short, there is little that one can take 
objection to in this excellent little study. 
Mr Bufe has undoubtedly performed a 
great service to the English speaking 
anarchist movement in providing an 
admirably lucid translation of Fabbri’s 
pamphlet which concerns itself with 
such an extremely important and all too 
frequently misunderstood subject. 

One criticism (and it is a serious one) 
is that although Fabbri discusses a good 
number of morally sickening, terrorist 
outrages performed by mentally 
unbalanced, shallow or 
straightforwardly criminal individuals 
(who although committing these acts in 
the name of "anarchy" had no 
knowledge of anarchist theory and no 
contact with any organised group or 
movement), he fails to consider acts of 
political assassination carried out by 
well-read, sane and committed 
anarchist activists of his time. A 
discussion of the early anti-statist 
activist Sophia Pereskovaya (co-assassin 
of Tsar Aleksander II; a comrade of 
Kropotkin and a revolutionary hero for 
Emma Goldman) or Alexander 
Berkman’s attempt on the life of Frick 
(a capitalist steel baron who was 
directly responsible for the death of a 
large number of strikers at his works) 
would have been more than applicable. 
The failure to discuss such instances 
does in my opinion, represent a serious 
cmission and severely weakens certain 
parts of Fabbri’s case. 


YOU CAN’T BLOW UP A SOCIAL 
RELATIONSHIP: The Anarchist 
Case Against Terrorism, by 
Anonymous, Australian Anarchists 
1979. & 1982, .80cents (Jura Books) 

This pamphlet discusses the issue of 
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urban and rural guerrillas in both 
developed and developing countries in 
recent years. The majority of such 
activity in the late 20th Century (apart 
from a few notable exceptions - e.g. 
Vancouver Five) has been carried out by 
"Marxist-Vanguardist" guerrilla groups 
and the pamphlet concludes that such 
activities have not only resulted in 
actions that are morally sickening, but 
has overall, had a generally negative 
result on the operational effectiveness of 
the broad left. The "vanguardist’ 
mentality of these individuals has not 
only tended to psychologically and 


politically isolate these guerillas from 
the broad masses of the people, but has © 


also led people, faced with 
understandably incomprehensible and 
quite horrible acts of violence, to lend 
support to repressive government 
measures which have been levelled 
indiscriminately at the left. Beyond 
this, the authors show, the use of such 
“foul means" dnd the straightforwardly 
vanguardist spirit in which they were 
undertaken means that even if the 
guerrillas were "successful", they would 
only produce the most "horrible ends" 
and another equally authoritarian 
regime.. The pamphlet is liberally 
punctuated by a large number of quotes 
from actual guerrillas in which they 
attempt to justify their actions or have 
come to reflect upon them 
retrospectively. Both the politics and 
the psychology behind them displayed 
in these quotes is extremely worrying to 
anyone who is interested in creating a 
free and genuinely libertarian society; 
and serves to reinforce the conclusion, 
that not only can acts of individual 
terrorism produce no good whatsoever 
but also that the psychological 
characters attracted to such means tend 
to exhibit an extremely shallow 
conception of politics. 


"Terrorism" the authors conclude 
"means the end of politics" and 
anarchists of all shades and 
descriptions would do best to preserve 
their "humanism" and avoid the 
advocacy and use of such methods at all 
costs. The pamphlet does not discuss 
the issue of anarchism and terrorism in 
the 19th Century and I would strongly 
urge readers to study this pamphlet in 
conjunction with Fabbri’s "Bourgeois 
Infiuences’. (This pamphlet has 
recently been republishedin America by 
Chaz Bufe’s See Sharp Press with an 
introuction by the A.C.F. and-Chaz Bufe 
himself). 


{ DIDNT Go To 


Lets start to live our lives for pleasure 


and not pain 


Full Colour Poster Avaliable 
from Jura $2.50 
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The MHeretic’s Handbook of 
Quotations. Edited by Chaz Bufe 
California: See Sharp Press, 1988, 
ISBN 0961328916 


Astrology: Fraud or Superstition 
by Chaz Bufe, California: 
Acrata/See Sharp Press, 1987. 

Chaz Bufe’s (Acrata/See Sharp Press) 
has for several years been publishing a 
wide selection of pamphlets and short 
books on subjects as diverse as atheism, 
music theory and pirate radio. A 
significant proportion, however, of the 
titles listed on the current See Sharp 
Catalogue are devoted to anarchist 
theory and/or current issues within the 


contemporary anarchist movement. The | 


standard of See Sharp products in 
terms of both content and presentation 
has remained consistently high and Mr 
Bufe should in my _ opinion be 
congratulated for providing a diverse, 
readable and, moreover, a reasonably 


cheap range of quality publications. It. 


is the purpose of this review to consider 
two recent publications by Chaz Bufe 
himself which are currently available at 
Jura Books. 


"HERETICS BOOK QUOTATIONS" 

This large, 200 page hook, is a 
jam-packed and wonderfully accessible 
assortment of quotations representing 
some of the juiciest snippets of "selected 
sedition" yet to issue from the 
intelligent dissenter’s hand. 

It is in the nature of quotation books 
that they can provide instant 
entertainment by being randomly 
flicked through in those odd moments of 
the day such as when listening to 
almost unbearable escalator music, 
whilst being on hold on the phone to 
Telecom when one has nothing to do 
and urgently seeks some light relief 
from mindlessly doodling on _ the 


directory. Thus, although the book is 
hard-hitting, provocative and avowedly 
anarchist or anti-statist in its 
orientation it is far from stuffy and any 
suitably bored person without the 
slightest knowledge of anarchist politics 
or the tradition of radical dissent could 
open more or less any page of this book 
and find something that is funny, 
informative and challenging. More 
specifically this book makes an ideal 
Christmas, birthday or "thank-you" 
present for the anarchist or otherwise 
socially aware friend or partner, 
representing as it does a unique and 
alternative contribution to coffee-table 
literature (i.e. light but intelligent aids 
to conversation in the living room 
situation). 

All this is not to imply that this 
collection of quotations is not a serious 
or demanding one. It is a significant 
scholarly achievement that displays 
remarkably astute editorial skills and 
an unusually wide and_ diverse 
knowledge of both 
anarchist and non-anarchist literature. 
Moreover, the book in terms of its 
overall conception exhibits a 
wholesomeness and unity of purpose or 
vision that is rare amongst literature of 
this kind (quotation books all too often 
consist of a random hotch-potch of 
quotes whose only relation to one 
another is that they are witty, profound 
or uttered by a famous person). This 
can be explained in part by the 
intelligent arrangement of the material. 
This book is divided into some 30 
sections each of which covers a major 
subject or theme; Politics, Voting, the 
law, the state, freedom, self expression, 
Anarchism, Marxism, Revolution, 
Patriotism, the military, war, property, 
capitalism, labour, the police, women, 
sex, art, science and religion etc. On all 
these subjects Mr Bufe has managed to 
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locate some of the choicest remarks by 
a whole host of major and minor 
anarchist thinkers. The book 
although predominantly anarchist in 
terms of both content and orientation is 


not by any means exclusively devoted to — 


reprinting lost pearls of timeless 
wisdom from our anarchist past. Some 
50% of the material is from a 
wide-range of absolutely non-anarchist 
sources. In this respect, as the title 
suggests, the book is_ genuinely 
heretical. An unusually stupid or 
banal comment by R. Regean, Mussolini 


or Hitler about the role of the State for — 


example, is frequently placed along side 
an extended quote from Bakunin. 

Such climatic contrasts and 
contradictions (partly because the 
material is arranged on a subject by 
subject basis) far from distracting or 
confusing the reader, tends rather, to 
highlight the incisiveness, unity and 
overall sanity of the anarchist 
viewpoint. 

Two small criticisms of the book are 
that although Mr Bufe is to be 
commended for including a_= good 
number of pictures, posters and 
cartoons, the quality and relevance of 
them is far from consistent. Secondly, it 
seems to me that the lack of a section 
on ecology (with quotes from Reclus, 
Kropotkin and WM. _ Bookchin for 
example) represents a _ noticeable 
omission in an otherwise balanced and 
wide-ranging presentation of the 
anti-statist position on most significant 
areas of political concern. Apart from 
this, however, I have no hesitation in 
agreeing with Chuck Hammill that this 
is an ‘absolutely first rate work" - 
highly recommended!! BUY IT!!! 


ON ASTROLOGY 
The late twentieth century has seen 
an incredible and quite unwarranted 


resurgence of interest in Astrology “the 
study that assumes, and presumes, to 
interpret the influence of the 

heavenly bodies upon human affairs". 
There is hardly a news-stand in the 
country that does not stock a cheap and 
readily affordable guide to Astrology. 
Indeed recent surveys indicate that 
some 66 million people in the USA 
alone believe that Astrology has some 
"scientific" validity. It is thus, my 
sincere hope that Mr Bufe’s short, easily 
digestible and inexpensive pamphlet: 
Astrology: Fraud or Superstition should 
sell by the million and be seen upon the 
shelves of every high-street bookseller 
or news agent that seeks to profit from 
the sale of astrological guides. For it is 
undoubtedly the perfect remedy for 
those who are sick of arguing with, or 
simply exasperated by a friend or lover 
who simply refuses that astrology is a 
patentiy false, silly, completely 
irrational and a philosophically inept 
system of self- deceiving 
magical-religious nonsense with no 
basis in fact whatsoever. 

My only wish is that Mr Bufe can 
produce an even smaller and cheaper 
edition to enable me to carry a few 
copies around with me at all times - so 
that on every occasion that someone 
asks me what my star sign is (which is 
sometimes as many as 5 times a night) 
I can promptly hand them a copy. 

Mr Bufe does in this compact 
anti-religious tract display considerable 
skill as a pamphleteer. It is clear, 
punchy, concise and exhibits an 


~ economy of style in its composition such 


that hardly a word is wasted. It can be 
easily read, if left undisturbed, by the 
average reader in less than 30 minutes 
being as it is about as bulky as a 
somewhat longish newspaper or maga- 
zine article. 

Nonetheless all of the most important 
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backed Catalan Communist Party 
(PSUC) and the right-wing of the social- 
ist trade unions (UGT) with the 
assistance of the police on the 3rd May 
1937 (some 8 months into the civil war) 
is usually regarded by the majority of 
anarchist historians as the high water 
mark of the social upheaval and the 
point from which the defeat of the 
revolution by fascism became inevitable. 
Academic and "Marxist" historians, not 
surprisingly, have generally chosen to 
ignore, downplay or straight-forwardly 
lie about the depth and significance of 
this Stalinist backed counter-revolution 
which "claimed more lives than the first 
week of military uprisings on July 19th 
1936". Thus, Freedom Press as part of 
its centenary series (1886-1986) has 
decided to "break the conspiracy of si- 
lence and historic distortions" and to 
honour the many thousands of workers 
and anarchists who were killed, injured, 
tortured and imprisoned during the 
counter-revolution of May 1937 and its 
aftermath by publishing this short 
volume (126 pages) of writings by noted 
anarchists and historians on the 50th 
anniversary (1987) of this tragic week 
in May. 

For those with some basic knowledge 
of the various twists and turns of the 
Spanish Revolution, this short volume 
represents an accessible but 
authoritative account of these 
tumultuous and bloody days and would 
be of immense value to anyone 
interested in gaimng a_ deeper 
understanding of them. 

The text is intelligently laid out. Each 
of the 5 readings/chapters corresponding 
to a specific period and chronologically 
arranged in their correct historical 
sequence. The book opens with a short 
chapter by Jose Peirats from his work, 
Anarchists in the Spanish Revolution 
(1977) and provides information about 


the months leading up to the May Days. 
This is followed by Augustin Souchy’s 
hour by hour diary of the events which 
is an important historical document 
that has unfortunately remained out of 
print for over 40 years. A chapter from 
Burnett Bolloten’s pioneering work, The 
Spanish Revolution: The Left and the 
Struggle for Power during the Civil 
War, supplements Souchy’s diary and 
retrospectively confirms this "on the 
spot" account. Chapters 4/5 (as with 
ch.2) are reprints from the journal 
"Spain and the World" and show how 
the counter-revolution spread to other 
areas and regions of Catalonia and 
Spain. Emma Goldman’s account (ch.5) 
of her visits to anarchist and other 
political detainees in communist 
controlled prisons, completes this well 
balanced and informative selection. 
Vernon Richards (editor) provides us 
with a short biographical and 
bibliographical epilogue as a_ sixth 
chapter. 

This book (brought out early to 
coincide with the 50th anniversary of 
the May Days) is intended as a 
supplement to Volume 2 of the Freedom 
Press Centenary Series which consists 
of selected reprints from the journal, 
Spain and the World (53 Issues Dec. 
1936 - June 1939). 


Anarchist Organisation: The 
History of the Iberian Anarchist 
Federation by Juan Gomez Casas. 
Quebec; Black Rose, 1986 ISBN 0- 
920057-381 $14.50 (Jura Books) 

This is the first English language 
history of the Iberian Anarchist 
Federation (FAI) and as such represents 
an indispensable source of reference 
about this important and influential 
anarchist organisation. The book can 
be roughly divided into 3 parts. 
Approximately two fifths (chaps. 1-3) 
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being devoted to the history of anarchist 
organisations up to the foundation of 
the FAI in 1927. (In this respect the 
book usefully supplements Murray 
Bookchin’s The Spanish Anarchists: The 
Heroic Years 1868- 1936). Whilst the 
other three fifths covers the periods 
immediately before (ch.4, 1927-1936), 
and during the _ revolution (ch.5, 
1936-39). 

The text contains a rich vein of 
original source material - in the form of 
extended quotations from the leading 
anarchists and the _ full-length 
reproduction of conference reports - 
thus providing the reader with valuable 
insights into the practical organi- 
sational aspects of Spanish anarchism 
in the face of reality. In addition to the 
purely documentary aspects of written 


history, Casas devotes a good deal of | 


space in outlining theoretical differences 
amongst leading anarchists and to 
exploring the relationship of the FAI to 
other anarchist and socialist organi- 
sations, particularly the CNT. 
Anarchism in Spain has been heavily 
orientated towards anarcho- 


syndicalism - the attempt to promote 


anarchist ideas and gain influence with 
unions and other workers organisations 
in the labour movement. Consequently 
the relationship of the FAI to the 
anarcho-syndicalist union organisation, 
the CNT is the subject of lengthy and 
particularly thorough and detailed 
examination by Casas (who is himself a 
leading CNT activist). In his account, 
Casas, attempts through sound and 
careful historical analysis to dispel 
several important "myths" or 
misrepresentations concerning’ the 
CNT/FAI symbiosis. In particular the 
false idea that the FAI acted as a kind 
of unofficial"anarchist" vanguard within 
the organised anarchist union 
movement (members of the FAI were 


also members of the CNT). This aspect 
of Casas’s study will be of considerable 
interest to anarcho-syndicalists 
concerned about the _ role of 
anarcho-syndicalist groups not linked to 
any specific union or who are perplexed 
by the complex organisational realities 
of anarcho-syndicalism in Spain. 

Although a fascinating and rewarding 
text in many aspects, the book is far 
from an easy read and the author 
should in my opinion have paid much 
more attention to making this 
invaluable historical source book more 
accessible to an English audience not 
necessarily familiar with Spanish 
anarchism and for people who have not 
had the privilege of being able to study 
anarchist/socialist history and theory at 
some depth over several years. The 
inclusion of a comprehensive index 
would have made the book much more 
valuable as a source of easy reference 
about this important and influential 
organisation. 
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